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NEW INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL BULLETINS 


CHILDREN’S DAY PAGEANT 


The Unbroken Line was prepared by 
the staff of the Union Congregational 
Church School of Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey. This pageant appears in 
April issue of the JOURNAL as an 
answer to many requests for a Chil- 
dren’s Day play. 

The three scenes of this informal play 
require only simple properties. It will 
show the congregation some of the 
things the children have learned in 
their classes. The children, too, will 
find it enjoyable. 

Knowing that extra copies were going 
to be needed the JOURNAL has put in 
an extra supply. Order yours now. 
Permission to use this play is obtained 
by ordering only 5 copies of the April 
JOURNAL. (15¢ a copy) 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH HELPS 
THE CHILDREN 


Have you seen a copy of the new 
Youth bulletin? Christian Youth and 
the Children of the Church is its name. 
It is now available at 10¢ a copy. 


It deals with the influence of an older 
young person on the younger mem- 
bers of the home and church. It deals 
with specific suggestions for group 
study and action in the church, in the 
community, and in relationship to the 


children of the world. 
Bibliography 


There is an extensive bibliography of 
books and resource materials for the 
various age groups and on specific 
subjects. 


Child guidance agencies 
In order to make it more complete a 
list of child guidance agencies has 
been included. 


ADULT BULLETINS 

Four new adult bulletins will be pub- 
lished this month. Their names will 
give you an insight to their content— 


401 The United Christian Adult 
Movement Program and Field 
Manual 


411 It Has Been Done 


423 Home and Church Work To- 
gether 


425 Education in Christian Family 
Life 


The first three will be released at 15¢ 
each and the fourth, since it is large 
and contains more pages, is being re- 


leased for 25¢. 


401 


The United Christian Adult Movement 
Program and Field Manual will be valu- 
able to volunteer field workers and local 
church workers who want the resources 
of the United Christian Adult Movement 
program of study, worship, and action in 
their churches. (48 pages—15¢) 


All as 


It Has Been Done gives descriptions of 
actual cases of effective adult work in 
church and community, compiled by Dr. 
Frank W. Herriott with the assistance of 
the Committee on Religious Education of 
Adults. (48 pages—15¢) 


423 


Home and Church Work Together is a 
bulletin of cooperative relations, with sug- 
gestions for improving Christian educa- 
tion in both church and home. Designed 
for pastors, church school workers, par- 
ent-teacher councils, etc. (48 pages—15¢) 


425 


Education in Christian Family Life is a 
curriculum and program guide for pro- 
fessional workers, including pastors and 
directors of religious education. It in- 
cludes objectives, principles, and basic 
points of view underlying the modern pro- 
gram of Christian education for family 
life. (64 pages—25¢) 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
TODAY 


This document has been developed by 
the Committee on Basic Philosophy 
and Policies under the chairmanship 


of Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale 
Divinity School. 


It is being released for general use by 
pastors, progressive church school su- 
perintendents and teachers, lay work- 
ers, directors, professors, students in 
religious education, leadership educa- 
tion instructors, inter-church secre- 
taries, editors, public school leaders 
who are interested in religion, and to 
all who are concerned in the educa- 
tional work of the church. 


You should have a copy of this. (Due 


to the quantity printing it is being re- 
leased at 25¢ a copy.) 


PUBLIC EDUCATION AND 
RELIGION 

This address was given by Dean 
Luther A. Weigle at the 1940 An- 
nual Meeting of the International 


Council of Religious Education. 
It is a vital address and of strong 
current interest. It is a compan- 
ion piece to CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION TODAY in that it dis- 
cusses a phase of it. This address 
is being printed in pocket sized 
editions so that it will be a con- 
venient size for ready use and 
reference. A single copy may be 
obtained for ten cents and special 
discounts.are allowed on quanti- 
ties. 


TWO RECENT RESEARCH 
BULLETINS 


Have you as yet secured copies of 
the two latest Research Depart- 
ment bulletins? 


Social Pronouncements by Re- 
ligious Bodies Affiliated with and 
Related to the International Coun- 
cil, 1930-1939. Research Bulletin 
No. 16. Revised to August, 1939. 
Editors, writers and speakers, as 
well as study and discussion group 
leaders will find this bulletin in- 
valuable as resource material. 
25¢ a copy. 


Directors of Religious Education 
and Their Profession. Research 
Bulletin No. 18. Based on a study 
of 223 directors of religious edu- 
cation and their work. 45¢ a copy. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT’S PROBLEM 
FINDER 


The Department of Research of the 
International Council announces a 
new schedule in printed form, Sun- 
day School Superintendent's Problem 
Finder. Price, sample copy, 5 cents; 
20 cents per dozen; $1.50 per 100. 


This Problem Finder may be used in 
such ways as the following: 


As a guide in an interview by a minister, 
field worker or other supervisor with a 
Sunday school superintendent or a group 
of superintendents. 


As a means of stimulating group discus- 
sion on problems faced by Sunday school 
superintendents. 


As a schedule for use in discovering and 
analyzing the problems faced by Sunday 
school superintendents with a view to 
preparation of leadership materials for 
them, or for similar purposes. 


These may be obtained from your denominational publisher 
or ordered directly from— 


The International Council of Religious Education 
203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Official Publication of 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Which represents forty-two Prot- 
estant denominations and _ thirty 
state councils in North America 
cooperating in Christian educa- 
tion. 
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Original in Cleveland 
Museum of Art 


Reproduced by Cour- 
tesy of Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art 


“The Blessed Mother’ 


Painting by GEorcE HitcHcock 


Interpretation by CHarLEs ARTHUR Boyp 


a ERE IS one of the most beautiful portrayals of mother- 
hood in the realm of recent art. It is the work of an 
American, George Hitchcock, who lived so long in Holland 
that he painted Dutch scenes more commonly and better 
than he did American ones. He 1s, perhaps, best remem- 
bered by his “Holland Flower Girl,” in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. : 

If we were to take away that white, halo-like headdress 
from this “Mother,” there would be nothing in the picture 
to hint of Mary and the Child Jesus, in spite of its title. The 
setting here is not Palestinian, but Dutch—genuinely Dutch, 
every bit of it from the tulip blossom at the Mother’s feet, 
to the windmill in the distance. 

It is too bad that a color reproduction was impracticable, 
for there is a very unusual blending of colors in this paint- 
ing—the green of the grasses at the mother’s feet, with the 
green of her flowered skirt, the daisies in the grass with the 
white of the headdress. It is a picture of harmonious peace 


and quiet beauty. It seems to be so flooded with sunshine 
that there are no dark corners anywhere. All is light, and 
beauty, and love. 

The baby nestles close to the mother, sure of protection 
and kindness. The season chosen by the artist is the wonder- 
ful springtime in Holland, and this mother and child are 
surrounded by a natural garland of flowers. Look through 
that blooming hedge at the tulip field stretching away into 
the dim distance, a seemingly endless pageant of beauty. 
The mother’s feet rest in a soft carpet of sweet scented blos- 
soms, and above her a tree is “lifting its (fragrant—not 
leafy) arms to pray.” Everything is joining in a “thank you” 
to God for the blessing of the spring sunshine. 

So, for Mother's Day, “The Blessed Mother” is one of 
our country’s best treasures of art, a true expression of the 
fragrant beauty of home life and home love, the joys of true 
motherhood, and the abiding blessedness of child-like love 
and trust. 


Let Us Watch Our Evidence 


WwW? HAVE long harbored a notion that we religious peo- 
ple often prove our points by careless use of facts and 
evidence. We have watched good stories grow, as they pass 
from paper to paper and from one speaker to another, under 
the kindly nurture of writers and speakers who love them 
dearly. One such leader told us once about keeping a list 
of the evident inaccuracies in the illustrations of a colleague 
on a speaking tour; at the close, when he jollied his friend 
by reading the list, the disconcerting reply was, “If you 
detected only that many, I guess I am safe from the gen- 
eral public.” 

The final thrust impelling us to embody this notion in 
writing was a recent letter from a watchful reader, pointing 
out that in spite of all our care and that of our writers in 
watching these things, we had made a well-known public 
servant a missionary when he was really an Army officer. 

This latter incident illustrates the way in which much 
that is current in church literature is accepted by one writer 
because he saw it somewhere in print, assuming that print- 
er’s ink has some curative power to correct error. A famous 
preacher of the last generation, whose statistics have been 
quoted widely, admitted under pressure (so we under- 
stand, not wishing to be too certain about this point!) that 
he made up his figures on his feet. At least, many of the 
figures we see look like that. 

Before us lies the final proof of the need of such an edi- 
torial as this. One reader has sent us a collection of some 
forty cases of such inaccuracies culled by him from writings 
and speeches on the subject of peace. In one column is, in 
most cases, a verbatim quotation and opposite it the real 
fact, proving the quotatioA wrong. It is an impressive and 
intimidating list. However, when we checked the only quo- 
tation immediately available—which was from a play in the 
Journal of four years ago—we found that the critic had 
himself quoted the lines so as to make them say the exact 
opposite of what was in the play! While we reserve judg- 
ment on the accuracy of the rest of his items, the point we 
started out to make has been unexpectedly reinforced. The 
proven fact, the just interpretation—these are the only fair 
ingredients of argument, no matter to what high religious 
and moral ends it may be used. Our own integrity demands 
an unremitting attempt to keep our evidence straight. 


Causing Trouble—or in Trouble? 


Ae BOOK on parent education makes one of its 
points by beginning a paragraph with an incident in 
which a four-year-old boy rudely pushes over his small sister 
who is just beginning to find her way around the room on 
her own feet. The question then arises as to what attitude 
the mother is going to take and what she is going to do. Is 
she going to deal with the boy on the basis of the trouble 
that he has caused in the life of the family? Or is she going 
to think of the incident as revealing that the boy is in trouble? 


Peal U RIALS 


If he were not, he would not depart so far from the practice 
of many happy families in which the older child takes a keen 
interest in the efforts of a younger member to negotiate the 
great adventure of walking! If the mother thinks of the boy 
as causing trouble she will proceed in one way, and if she 
thinks of him as im trouble she will at once try to find why 
it is that on account of some jealousy or sense of being pushed 
aside, leading to unhappiness in his own life, the boy has 
taken this abnormal attitude. 

This question cuts through the heart of much of our 
parent education. For a parent to think of some incident like 
this as giving evidence of an unhappy condition in the life 
of the boy means a completely different attitude to the prob- 
lem of parent education than that which usually is taken. 
Such a shifted position would revolutionize the life of many 
a home and through it the life of many a growing child. We 
are making this suggestion here without being able to go 
into the details, knowing that the revolutionary proposal 
itself will be worth much to many a reader. 

‘This principle, however, applies to many other experiences 
of life. If, for example, when “four-year-old” Germany 
pushed over the new and small nation of Austria just learn- 
ing to walk, the rest of the world had been concerned, not 
with the trouble that Germany had caused and what she was 
likely to do next, but with the question, “What is wrong 
with Germany, and what can we do to correct the sense of 
injustice, defeat and unhappiness from which her people 
suffer?” the world would be in a much different place today. 
If our Anglo-Saxon people, those who object so strongly to 
some of the things that Negroes, Jews, and other people of 
some other group do, would be more concerned with what it 
is that causes these people to be dissatisfied and unhappy in 
their own lives, our inter-group and inter-racial problem 
would not be as serious as it is. If the Sunday school teacher 
would be more concerned with the causes of a boy’s unruli- 
ness than with the disturbance that he creates for her own 
peace of mind and well planned lesson, many such teachers 
would get farther in the process of building Christian char- 
acter. 

This question as to whether people cause trouble or are 
in trouble can be applied in many of our personal relation- 
ships. It comes close to the quick of our own attitudes to 
people many times, for it was Maeterlinck who said some- 
thing to the effect that he who commits an injustice (even 
to us) has not yet attained the happiness possible for him in 
his own soul. This spirit of profound understanding of the 
other person comes as close as any of us ever can to the ex- 
perience of him who said, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 


Living in an Exciting Age 


INCE LAST AUGUST multitudes have lived through the 
S most exciting three-quarters of a year of their lives. (For 
those whose minds run back vividly to the First World War 
there is always the question as to whether the second of 


anything—world war, world series baseball game, or mar- 
riage—can ever be quite as thrilling as the first.) For hosts 
of people in the belligerent nations certainly nothing like this 
has ever hit them before. For people who carry the world 
on their minds and hearts somewhat as they do their home 
and their neighborhood, knowing well that these three are 
one, these months have meant not only excitement but con- 
fusion and pain. 

In the face of these things, what are people doing? 

Some people shut their eyes, or merely keep them closed. 
When one citizen last September phoned a complaint that 
his daily paper had not arrived the person in the office at- 
tempted to soothe him by offering to give the latest bulletins 
on the European crisis over the telephone. “Europe?” was 
the angry retort. “You can have it. I want to know what 
happened to Orphan Annie.” As these words are being writ- 
ten on a suburban train on an April morning one man says 
to another in the seat behind that beyond finding out what 
Andy Gump is doing he hasn’t read the paper yet. To such 
people the whole business is so confused and difficult that 
they just do not bother. 

Others go along in a sort of faith that things will work 
out all right. They say that “God’s in his heaven,” that the 
right people really run things anyhow, and that sooner or 
later all is, or must be, “right with the world.” They believe 
that the processes under way have meant progress in general 
for a long time, and will continue to do so. So they go on 
doing what they always do, but working harder at it, hoping 
that enough others are doing likewise to bring things out all 
right. 

Others seek a new way, the way of a fresh application of 
what we know about social science to the problems of our 
world. These people have been at this for a long time, and 
urgent events but add to their numbers and speed and in- 
tensify their efforts. They believe that just as applied knowl- 
edge has done so well in mastering disease before man was 
destroyed by germs, so there is still hope that applied knowl- 
edge of human relations will overcome strife before man is 
destroyed by guns. 

In obedience to the same basically religious ideal of human 
worth, earnest effort in these two fields, as well as in others, 
is slowly pushing back the obstacles that the external world 
and his own nature have set up against man’s successful sur- 
vival and growth on a planet that is at once both gracious 
and severe. These people know that the crises of today are 
but phases in this long struggle of man. And as such, they 
accept and challenge these events. For, somehow, he who 
thus faces his world has caught the meaning of these words 
from Cardinal Newman when he spoke of the one who— 

“TDiscerns the end in every beginning, the origin in every 
end, the law in every interruption, the limit in each delay ; 
because he ever knows where he stands, and sees how (his) 
path lies from one point to another.” 


This is the Jime of ear— 


ie 1s the time of year when members of the Editorial 
Board turn their minds with the eagerness of a new 
adventure to the Journal for next year. They have been doing 
so for the last month, bringing forth “things new and old,” 
old because many of the former forms and titles of depart- 
ments must remain, new because under them every idea and 
plan and set of words must be new. It is this holy compulsion 
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of newness that gives zest to these Picedinze and the minds of 
all who share in them. 

‘If the reader could look over the chairman’s shoulder 
at these meetings and read the docket of business he would 
see many familiar headings, such as editorials and, film es- 
timates and worship services and devotional articles. He 
would see plays and special seasonal programs. And he 
would see that “omnibus” title that covers a multitude of. 
—virtues, we trust—general articles. 

Under that title he would see a brand new feature this 
year, one that has created more excitement in the group 
than any other—the proposal to have three special numbers 
on three major matters of—live interest in the field of 
Christian education. (This will be a mid-way plan between 
the policy of some years ago when every issue was a special 
number, and that of recent years when none was.) Also, 
there are plans for.a series of running comments on a num- 
ber of the “hot spots” in religious education—where opinions 
differ and eyes snap. 

But more of all these and other things anon. 


ILOILO ILO RODEN OO ROI OE ROG R ONO gas. 


2: Two Pieces of Gardening 


A Sprinc MEeEpITATION 


oh Vee AGO, as a gardener in Nature, he 
rsh reached out his hand to break a small shoot 
just above the ground, but on some impulse drew 
back from doing what there was no need to do. 

He let the small, young, hesitant bit of vital 
energy live. He did not nourish it. He merely 
cs withheld the stroke of death and left it where 
es ~— the divine laws of sun and rain and soil could 


BH nourish its small gift of the mystery of life. 
oat Today beside his window stands a tree so 
oe 


Ss strong that the blow that would have killed it 
cs then would but toughen it now. 

In a peculiar sense, the gardener feels that this 
es tree belongs to him. 


fives: long ago, as a gardener in Humanity, he 

Ratt stood just on the verge of repeating a bit 
of small malicious gossip, but on some impulse 
held back from saying what there was no need 
to say. 

Thus, he let a young and hesitant friendship 
between two persons live. He did not nourish it. 
He merely held back the words of death and left 
it where the holy laws of love and understanding 
and shared concerns could nourish this small be- 
ginning of the infinite mystery of friendship. 

Today beside the window of his heart stands 

a friendship so strong that the words that would 
have killed it then would but enoble it now. 

In an unusual sense, the gardener feels that 
this friendship belongs to him. 


Ca 


savararpmvv rrr 


Two pieces of strange nurture in the Garden 
of God! 
—P.R.H. 
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Meditations 


By Henry Hatitam Twerpy* 


For MANY workers in religious education, Sunday is the 
most strenuous day of the week. Responsibilities for leader- 
ship and administration crowd upon them, but they must 
keep poised and serene in the midst of rapidly succeeding 
activities. It is with such persons in mind that Professor 
Tweedy has prepared a series of meditations. There is one 
for each Sunday in the month, as indicated by the numbers, 
to be used on Sunday morning before beginning the tasks of 
the day. 
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Lorn, thou knowest that at.times I am tempted to yield 
to moods of discouragement. The fruits of labor seem so 
meagre, the response to all that I try to teach so weak, that 
I wonder whether anything of real importance has been ac- 
complished. The members of the class “knew the lesson.” 
They answered the questions correctly and made the right 
responses in the discussion. But did these affect their lives 
practically? Was there any change of heart, any uplifting 
of ideals and ambitions, any real growth in character? 

Give me grace to believe that these results, so eagerly de- 
sired, are not always made manifest. Only thine eye can 
see into the chambers of imagery and mark the slow trans- 
formations in human lives. We may not be conscious of 
what is happening when we spread linen in the sunlight but 
we know that it grows white. We may not see immediate 
changes in the face of a patient when pure, fresh air blows 
in through the window, but we know that the breezes are 
helping him to become well. Grant me wisdom and tact 
and power to open the windows of heaven, so that the 
sunlight of truth and the winds of the Spirit may billow 
round about those with whom thou hast entrusted me, 
until their lives, quite apart from all my knowing, grow 
strong and white. 


Let us not be weary in well-doing; for in due season we 
shall reap, if we faint not.—Galatians 6:9 


9) Be still, and know that I am God.—Psalm 45:10 


One of the most difficult things in my busy life is to 
find hours for quiet meditation, times when I can be alone 
with God. I realize my need of hard study, of the dili- 
gent gathering and careful selection of material, and of 
the wise application of truth to the lives entrusted to my 
care. And yet beyond all these I need the ministry of silence ; 
moments when I am not working, but when I am not 
loafing; hours when I strive to realize the presence of 
God, tuning my soul like a spiritual radio to the wave 
length of his voice, until I am aware of his Spirit and hear 
the messages of his will. The best wisdom of earth which 
I can gain will never be complete without the wisdom 
which cometh down from above. My strenuous endeavors 
will fail, unless I not only speak the truth as I see it, but 
let God speak to me. 


* Professor of Practical Theology (retired), Yale University Divinity 
School, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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O Thou, who makest thyself and thy ways known in 
the stillness, reveal the truth which I need to know as 
I wait before thee this day. Enlighten my mind, quicken 
my sense of thy nearness, guide me with thy Spirit, fill 
up that which is lacking in my preparation by entering 
through the open door of my heart and making known 
there, mysteriously but clearly, the revelation of all that 
thou wouldst have me be and say and do in the work which 
lies before me. Speak, Lord! The din in my soul is stilled. 


Z) Litany of Confession 


ALMIGHTY Gop, whose salvation is never far from the 
contrite heart, give ear to my confession of sin, and have 
mercy upon me. 

For any evil which still lingers in my life; for refusals 
of thy call, and for indolence, pride and unfaithfulness; 
for the thoughtlessness and absorption in petty things which 
have estranged my heart from goodness and dimmed my 
vision of heavenly things; for all my forgotten vows; for 
the purposes which I have suffered to grow weak; for 
the good resolutions I have not kept, and for the ex- 
cuses I have fashioned to hide from myself my unfaithful 
living; for my readiness to blame and my want of patience, 
sympathy and kindness in my social relations; for the 
strength I have wasted and the gifts I have not cultivated ; 
for my failure to incarnate the mind of Christ, and so to 
make nobler disciples both of myself and of those whom 
I strive to teach; have mercy upon me, O God. Create in 
me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within me. 
Amen. 


Where there cannot be Greek and Jew, barbarian, Scythian; 
but Christ is all, and in all—Colossians 3:11 


ONE OF MY DANGERS—not merely of the world in which 
I live—is that of becoming tainted with race prejudice, nar- 
row nationalism, and social and religious bigotry. ‘These 
are round about me, and it is hard not to be affected by them. 
Yet I realize that they are the very essence of godlessness, 
the opposite of Christ’s example and teaching, and the 
enemy of human brotherhood. The world can never know 
the fullest peace and happiness until we acknowledge that 
we are all members of one family, all God’s children, all 
destined for one glorious fellowship in which there shall 
be neither Jew nor Gentile, color nor race, bond nor free. 
This must be my spirit and my teaching, not only in the 
classroom, but in my home, in my business, in my politics, 
and in all my life. 

Thou great Father of us all, deliver me from all foolish 
prejudice and loveless bigotry, which make me unable and 
unworthy to lead those whom I teach to thee. Help me to 
guard my mind from all false pride, all snobbery, all nar- 
rowness of social and racial and national outlook. May I 
have grace to deal wisely and lovingly with those alien to 
my ways and tastes, and so follow Him who was the friend 


of all. 


This Problem of Growth 


By Laura Eppite Tompxins* 


particularly true of adolescents. Psychologists point 

this fact out to us constantly and call our attention 
to mental age, physical age, emotional age. But every church 
school teacher has long been familiar with this problem of 
uneven growth. It creates a difficulty in the presentation of 
the lesson. It haunts us when class activities are being 
planned. It causes the cleavage of almost every class and 
organized group into several cliques. It is, perhaps, the 
major cause why so many teen-age people drop out of church 
relationships. 

To enlarge a bit: You are presenting the lesson to the 
class on Sunday morning. You raise a question which calls 
for a bit of speculative thinking. Most of the class look 
blank but three of them galvanize into attention. They raise 
additional problems, they debate 
among themselves, they present 
the wider implications of a given 
theory. They are thoroughly in- 
terested in the lesson. But, you 
are the teacher. You have your 
eye on the rest of the class and 
see their attention wandering. 
With a skillful transition you en- 
deavor to carry the discussion into more practical fields. 

In making this transition, however, you run a real risk. 
When you cut off the discussion of the mentally mature, 
those who are capable of speculative thinking and who are 
interested in philosophical and theological problems, they 
are likely to think either that you are afraid of their ques- 
tions and are trying to dodge them or that they are not free 
to raise questions within the church. If they become con- 
vinced, as they grow older, either that the church cannot 
answer their questions or that it is unwilling to discuss them 
they will drop out. You have, however, your responsibility 
to the larger group in your class who are not so mature 
mentally and yet who need to receive from that lesson defi- 
nite help for everyday life. If the discussion is so theoretical 
that they cannot understand it and do not receive any help 
they will soon drop out. Herein lies your problem of un- 
even mental growth. 


Bes AND GIRLS grow so unevenly! This seems 


meet the situation. 


PROBLEMS OF A PICNIC 


Again, you are planning a class picnic with a class of 
high school girls. You ask whether they would care to invite 
the boy’s class of their own age. Three or four welcome this 
idea with enthusiasm. Most of the class say little but are 
quietly pleased. The vote is for the boys but two or three of 
the girls are obviously not happy about it. The presence of 
the boys which most of the girls will thoroughly enjoy will 
bring to them a social problem with which they do not yet 
feel able to cope. Perhaps they will even decide not to go, 
thus losing the practice in social contacts they need. 

The question of transportation comes up. The father of 
one of the girls has offered to take the whole group out in his 
truck. To most of the girls this will be a lark but the three 
or four who are socially more mature whisper among them- 
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Every leader of older boys and girls will recog- 
nize in this article experiences of his own. There is 
no easy solution to the problems arising when one 
attempts to work with persons varying widely in 
mental, physical, and emotional growth. This writer 
tells what can be done by the average worker to 


selves. They present their idea. Let the boys take their cars 
and call for them. The truck will be dirty and dusty. Tom, 
Dick, Gerry will love to take them. The other girls look 
doubtful. They do not have any sense of security about Tom 
and Dick and Gerry. The vote goes for the truck but you, 
as teacher, realize that a few couples are going to come late 
in their own cars and that itis going to take lively enter- 
tainment and, perhaps, even an appeal to group loyalty to 
keep them with the crowd. Before you get through dealing 
with the problems that arise from uneven social growth you 
wish that you had never heard of a picnic. 


VARIETIES IN EMOTIONAL GROWTH 


Ernie does not fit in his class of eighth grade boys. He 
has shot up head and shoulders above the rest of them. He 
slouches in his chair with his 
feet sprawled under the table. 
He emphasizes his difference by 
sullen non-cooperation, wisecracks 
‘and practical jokes. He tells you 
in a high-low voice that he will 
not be in any little boys’ programs. 
He comes less and less regularly. 
You and the church school super- 
intendent discuss it. What shall you do with Ernie? Phys- 
ically he has done all his growing at once and feels that he 
must be a man, but mentally, emotionally and socially he 
would not fit in an older class. He is another problem of 
uneven growth. 

You take on a new class of girls who are about to grad- 
uate from high school. They are. normal and natural. They 
talk of graduation clothes; they squeal and exclaim over 
school affairs; they sulk from fatigue and weep over the 
boys. They are rude without meaning to be and, again, 
droopingly affectionate. They are earnest and intelligent 
about the lesson one Sunday and moody or openly indifferent 
the next. But Esther is different. She is quiet, serene, a bit 
reserved, ready to take her part in activities or discussion 
but never restless or temperamental. You find her ever poised 
and dependable but worry about her aloofness from the 
group. She is frankly not one of them. When you call at her 
home you learn that she is engaged to a man in another city. 
They will be married soon after she graduates. Her inter- 
ests are in her wedding plans, her future home, her respon- 
sibilities. You consider it a tragedy that she should be mar- 
ried so young but in the face of her poise you say nothing. 
You realize that here is a case of emotional maturity, of 
readiness for life. As soon as she is married she will fit in a- 
young married peoples’ class. Her life is already that of an 
adult. 

When we begin to trace our problems as church school 
teachers we find that most of them resolve to some problem 
of uneven growth, differences in maturity along some lines. 
We cannot teach a group without problems because of these 
differences in mental growth. We cannot find thoroughly 
satisfactory activities because of differences in social and 
emotional growth. For the same reason we cannot avoid 
cliques. Differences in physical growth arouse personal an- 
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tagonisms and dissatisfactions. What can we do about it all ? 

All of us are tempted at times to reply that we can do 
nothing about it, that the rate of growth of the personality 
factors of an individual are determined largely by forces 
outside of our control. This, of course, is but a half truth 
and the other half is that we can do much about it. 


PossiBLeE Steps "Towarp SOLUTION 


The first thing that occurs to all educators is to attempt 
to get people of the same development together. In the church 
field, the larger the church the more possible this is because 
there can be many classes and organizations for each age 
group and by careful study and tactful procedure people 
can be worked into the groups that best meet their needs. 
In most of our churches, however, we are compelled to 
group together not only people who have developed quite 
differently but also to 
complicate our problem 
by including in each 
group a much wider 
range of ages than we 
would wish. Small chil- 
dren, we find, are satis- 
fied with classes of 
three and four of their 
own grade but inter- 
mediates and_ seniors 
demand a group large 
enough to give the feel 
of belonging to a 
crowd, a group that 
will make activities in- 
teresting. To get a 
group of this size we 
must often throw to- 
gether youngsters in 
many stages of develop- 
ment. Realizing the sit- 
uation, however, we 
can make it our first principle to study our situation, to 
consider the possibilities of more groups, to endeavor to place 
new pupils carefully and to analyze each pupil constantly 
as to whether the group is proving a benefit to him. 

Secondly, when we know that we have a group of very 
uneven development with which to deal, we can frankly 
explain the situation to them and ask their cooperation in 
planning activities that will interest all. We will not, of 
course, make this explanation in psychological terms or im- 
ply that one type of growth is better than another, or that 
some are advanced and some retarded. Simply, we will place 
before the group the fact that all people grow differently 
and that they have different major interests at different 
times. We, as adults, can draw upon our own experiences. 

We can help them to see that the group must have some 
activities that will interest everybody but that it must also 
offer the things that some need more than others and that 
each one should try to enter heartily into everything so as 
to develop all phases of his personality. Through our lessons 
we can bring out the beauty of full and perfect development, 
and make it a religious matter, perhaps a re-interpretation of 
the old doctrine of Christian perfection. Sometimes the 
presentation of some of the well planned personality charts 
to be used privately will help the individuals in the class to 
measure their own growth. 
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Even picnics may present problems. 


SAFEGUARDING INDIVIDUAL GROWTH 


Finally, keep your own chart of your people, either in 
your head or on paper. See them as individuals. Study just 
how each one of these for whom God has made you in some 
measure responsible falls short of a full, free life. Plan 
definitely what activities and opportunities you can offer to 
each one that will help develop his personality. 

We are prone to place first the good of the organization 
as a whole and to call upon people again and again for the 
things we know that they do well. In a measure, this is 
right, for it is the highest privilege of all of us to place our 
particular talents at the service of our group. But in dealing 
with young people we need always to remember their need 
for a full and perfect development. Perhaps the socially 
gifted one who has always made a wonderful “go” of the 
parties and picnics needs to be placed on the committee that 
deals with the devotion- 
al life of a group and 
its study program. And 
perhaps the one who 
leads in prayer easily 
and readily makes pub- 
lic speeches would grow 
tremendously through 
working to make a par- 
ty a success. 

Most difficult to deal 
with in planning for in- 
dividual development is 
the emotionally re- 
tarded person. Too 
much responsibility pro- 
duces an emotional fa- 
tigue which makes it 
impossible for him to do 
anything. He usually 
cannot work with 
others without becom- 
ing irritable. He blames 
his failures upon others. And yet this is the very boy or 
girl who most craves leadership. A certain number of jobs 
that give some limelight without heavy responsibility may 
help to give him poise but, for his own good and the good of 
the organization, there cannot be much glory without work. 
A share in enterprises that are almost certain to succeed may 
give him an impetus that will carry through more difficult 
jobs. The wholesome give and take of a camping experience 
and the quiet, good-natured insistence of everyone that he 
take his share in common enterprises often works wonders. 

Of all these things, nothing probably is more important in 
the work of a teacher or counsellor than keeping before a 
group constantly the character ideals for which all should 
strive, presenting the picture of what the perfectly developed 
personality is like and pointing out the types of weakness 
and under-development which all of us need to work against 
in our own personalities. 

Yes, there is much that we can do, through steady, pa- 
tient, long-time effort to straighten out the unevenness in 
the growth of our young people. Perhaps that is just what 
we mean when we speak of straightening a person out, to 
pull up the depressed places in his character, sometimes to 
hold back phases which show too precocious a growth and so 
to make of personality a direct, smooth, steady line, pro- 
gressing with certainty toward a goal. 


; Cy La Tour 


“To Guide Growing Persons” 


By Anna Laura GEBHARD* 


IX CARS were parked outside our one-roomed 
Community Church, and light shone through the 
roughly painted windows. In the small, plain interior 

of the church, something was happening. A group of about 
ten people was gathered around a blackboard on the plat- 
form; another group was seated in a semicircle around the 
stove on the right of the room; and half way down the aisle 
on the left the pews had been moved about to accommodate 
a third group. To an outsider there was indeed a confusion 
of tongues, yet on a Sunday morning eight classes met in 
these pews instead of three! Tonight a session of the leader- 
ship training school was in progress. 

A novel idea, to go to school to learn to teach a Bible 
class, old Mr. Adams had remarked, and then assented that 
anything was worth trying. In one of the four rural 
churches which sent its teachers to the training school there 
were seldom more than six children present under high 


A $2,000 addition was built onto one church. 


school age. Of course that may have been because the 
juniors met in the furnace room, sitting on a few abandoned 
chairs or sizeable stumps of wood. The total equipment 
consisted of a quarterly put in the hands of a high school 
girl. “It just isn’t worth rushing around to get chores done 
to take the children to that kind of a Sunday school,” more 
than one farm mother remarked to her minister. 

In another church the adult class spent precious hours 
discussing such weighty questions as whether or not the 
snake spoke in English to Adam. In another Sunday school 
three high school girls with limited experience had been 
pressed into service as teachers. All of the eight classes 
met in a single-roomed church, and the intermediate boys 
complained that they were “tired of singing baby songs,” 
while the teachers of the younger children tried unsuccess- 
fully to make the tots sit still. A former minister of two of 
the churches had frequently discounted the values of church 
school work and had left a dozen teachers feeling that theirs 
was a hopeless and thankless task. 

Our answer to these situations was a leadership training 
school. None of the problems was hopeless; each had been 
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faced by many another small town and country church. If 
only our leaders could catch a vision of what might be, 
could gain a new sense of direction, and could discover more 
effective tools for their tasks, we felt sure the children and 
young people who flocked to the church schools would be 
more amply repaid for their efforts. Moreover, one of the 
ereat pitfalls of the rural church is a limited outlook; we 
were eager, therefore, that the school reach as many com- 
munities as possible. The sharing of experiences would lift 
some out of the slough of despondency and help others to 
find the answers to their problems in the successes of their 
classmates. 

The churches in four villages and crossroad hamlets ex- 
pressed their eagerness to cooperate in the venture. After 
discussions with the church and the church school boards 
three courses were selected which seemed to meet many of 
the specific needs the church schools were facing. The teach- 
ers of children’s classes chose the course, ‘“The Children We 
Teach.” It was a course centered in the problems of the 
teachers, the boundaries of the discussion determined only 
by the needs those dozen teachers brought. The Sunday 
school superintendents and church board members spent the 
hours discussing “Christian Education in Our Church,” a 
course in which a minister trained in the field of religious 
education guided the group into understanding all parts of 
the church’s program as avenues for Christian education. 
“The Prophets of the Old Testament” appealed to teachers 
of adult Bible classes and others who felt their knowledge of 
the Bible inadequate. 

To many the high point of each evening’s session was the 
service of worship, preceding the class period. The simple 
altar, the one lovely thing about the church interior, was 
the focal point. Each evening the worship centered about 
one of the seven objectives of religious education, and closed 
with a brief candlelighting ceremony in which the succes- 
sive candles on a: pair of seven-stemmed candelabra were 
lighted. 

A different type of service was used each session, in order 
to suggest to the group other methods of church school 
worship than the accepted “opening exercises.” The evening, 
for instance, when we lit the candle symbolizing the build- 
ing of a Christian social order, the worship centered about 
the reading of some of Kagawa’s poetry, and selections from 
Rauschenbusch’s prayers were adopted for group use. The 
evening we stressed the life and teaching of Jesus, a group 
of juniors brought the marionettes they had constructed in 
vacation school and acted out the parables of “The Good 
Samaritan” and “The Unmerciful Servant.” At the clos- 
ing session a service of Holy Communion led all of us to a 
rededication to the supreme task of Christian education. 
For several who attended the school that experience of 
consecration in the candlelight will be cherished long after 
what was said in the classes is forgotten. 

At the close of the school every teacher in the four church 
schools, as well as several other church leaders, had attended 
at least half the sessions. And the school produced results. 
Within a few months the men of one church were building 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Let Us Move Forward! 
A United Advance in Christian Education 


TANDING STILL is tedious and boring. Children 
cannot stand still, and their elders find it wearisome. 
For programs, as well as for individual persons, stand- 
ing still is difficult. No great movement can remain where 
it is. Unless it moves out, grows, becomes enriched in pur- 
pose, reaches many more persons, it is likely to lose ground. 

It is therefore proposed at this time that the great move- 
ment for Christian Education move forward! 

Each age has its own peculiar needs. Surely, the great 
need of this age is religion. We need God. We need a sense 
of his presence in our lives, a sense of direction, a source of 
courage, a source of comfort. Christian education has as its 
basic purpose the bringing of little children and growing 
boys and girls and men and women into vital relationship 
with God through Jesus Christ. In this age, Christian edu- 
cation is desperately needed by individuals and by the na- 
tion. Let us move forward! 

‘Three main reasons make such an advance both wise and 
desirable at this time. First, there is an excellent organiza- 
tional set-up in North America available for such a move- 
ment. There are denominational boards of Christian educa- 
tion, staffed with persons whose training and experience fit 
them for effective work. There are state and area and city 
denominational and interdenominational units, with able 
workers, close to the needs of local churches and communi- 
ties. All these forces have developed a cooperative organiza- 
tion, the International Council of Religious Education, 
through which they pool their experiences, share their re- 
sources, and plan together for better work. 

Second, a new and better program is already under way. 
Building upon the work done during the years before in 
stimulating interest in Christian education, the new boards 
in the denominations and the new interdenominational agen- 
_ cies have set themselves for the last twenty-five years to the 
task of developing new methods of work. Approximately two 
thousand able persons, representing forty-one denominations 
in the United States and Canada, have worked together 
through the International Council in building a program of 
Christian education to meet the needs of growing persons 
in the present day. While it is not yet perfect, of course, it 
has nevertheless demonstrated its effectiveness and really 
changed the lives of many thousands of persons. 

Third, there are millions of persons yet out of reach of 
this new and better program. No program can change the 
lives of persons unless it reaches them. At present there are 
over 15,000,000 boys and girls in America under 17 years 
of age who do not come within the influence of any religious 
organization—Protestant, Catholic or Jewish. These boys 
and girls must be reached. They must be reached so that they 
may be saved from a life apart from God. They must be 
reached so that they may be saved from crime. They must 
be reached so that they may be saved for a life of joyous 
discipleship to Jesus Christ. They must be reached so that 
they may be saved for active participation in the work and 
fellowship of the church. They must be reached so that they 
may be saved for good citizenship, intelligent service to their 
nation. They must be reached so that they may be saved for 
a full and happy personal life. 
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For these three strong reasons, the International Council 
of Religious Education at its meeting in February gave care- 
ful attention to this matter and decided upon a vigorous and 
general advance in the effectiveness and the outreach of 
Christian education. It was agreed that the International 
Council should reenforce the efforts of its constituent units 
in meeting these needs by providing for a cooperative ap- 
proach. It was recognized that the whole task lies beyond 
the capacities and the responsibilities of any one religious 
body or even of all of them working separately. A united 
advance in Christian education sufficiently comprehensive 
and flexible to enable the constituent units of the Council to 
carry on their efforts as a part of the general cooperative 
advance was, therefore, undertaken. 

Such an advance in Christian education will include at 
least these four simultaneous approaches which will tend to 
reenforce each other. 

1. Program improvement. This will include a richer pro- 
gram, using more time than now, better qualified leadership, 
more regular attendance, more widespread use of the best 
curriculum materials, more effective participation of the 
home, and better cooperation with school and community. 

2. Increased church and church school enrolment and at- 
tendance. Aggressive, united, and continuous efforts are 
needed along this line in every community. 

3. Lay enlistment. Lay forces now carry much of the 
present program. But the numbers, the contributed time, 
and the training of these lay forces must be greatly increased. 

4. A public mind in support of universal religious educa- 
tion must be developed. Present program resources would 
accomplish much more if there were a greater readiness on 
the part of the public to use and support them. This calls for 
a new general public relations and publicity service. 

This general plan was adopted and steps taken to hold a 
three day conference of executives, promotional workers, 
professional Christian educational workers, and representa- 
tive lay men and women December 17-19, 1940. This confer- 
ence will work out the detailed plans for such an advance. 
In the meantime all leaders and workers can begin at once 
to rethink their own work and to plan to carry it forward 
in a United Advance in Christian Education. 

An attempt is now being made through the Crusade for 
Christian Education to prepare the way for and to initiate 
this advance. Through the Crusade the International Coun- 
cil is attempting to emphasize the importance of religious 
teaching to our American culture, to challenge the attention 
of our people to their responsibility for the spiritually un- 
reached, to seek the cooperation of laymen in devising local 
and national plans to solve the problem, and to provide the 
necessary funds for needed national services. Already a com- 
mittee of outstanding laymen and clergymen has been formed 
to give impetus to the purposes of the Crusade. Already 
some money is being provided for the forward movement. 
We now hope that this committee will join with the leaders 
of our denominational and interdenominational educational 
agencies in planning the range of united activities and the 
specific services which the Council should render to make 
those activities successful. 


Changes in the Population of America 
What They Mean for Christian Education 


By P. R. Haywarp 


HAT IS HAPPEN- 

ING to the popula- 

tion of the United 
States? Who said that anything 
serious or alarming was happen- 
ing to it? Most of us would 
agree, in looking back twenty- 
five years or so, that nothing 
really important has changed. 
One generation goes and another comes. Work, styles, auto 
models, and customs change, but otherwise, nothing much is 
different. At least, if things are happening, the fact does not 
appear on the surface. But, if you had been listening to 
Dr. O. E. Baker, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, in Chicago last February at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Council, you would have come to the front of 
your chair on hearing him prove that many fundamental 
changes are going on. The first few facts he gave would 
interest you but not disturb you greatly. It is the later ones 
that would, one hopes, stir your complacent notion that 
as things have been thus they will always be. 

Dr. Baker is a research specialist who gives his time to 
finding out what changes are taking place in the country’s 
population. His vocational concern in doing this is, of 
course, the welfare of agriculture. But his deep interest 
in religion and in broad-scale human values has led to his 
being asked to present these facts before many religious 
groups in recent years. So, he was asked to give them to a 
thousand or more professional leaders in Christian educa- 
tion at the Council sessions. 

Here are some things he told that group.* 


AN EXPANDING POPULATION 


First, the last two centuries have been unique in human 
history because the population of the world has increased 
about twice as much as in all the centuries preceding. In 
North America, the increase has been from about 7,000,000 
in 1740, mostly in Mexico, and about 30,000,000 in 1840 
to 175,000,000 today. Most of this increase in North Amer- 
ica took place in the United States—from about 1,000,000 
in 1740 and 17,000,000 in 
1840 to about 130,000,000 


At the Annual Meeting of the International 
Council in February three significant addresses were 
given on trends in Christian education. The perti- 
nent facts in these messages are being presented to 
readers of the Journal and interpreted from the 
viewpoint of Christian education. The first of these 
presentations appears herewith. The second, on the 
modern family, by Mr. Munro, will appear next 
month. Later a special number of the Journal will 
deal with public education and religion. 


POPULATION, NUMBER OF BIRTHS, AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION; 
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ture, to conquest of disease, to 
increased food supply, to pas- 
teurization of milk and to the 
provision of green vegetables in 
the-winter. 

In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that before the 
Civil War, population in the 
United States doubled every 
quarter century, the major feature being the migration to 
the West, while from the Civil War to about 1930 the 
major shift was from farms to cities, leading to our prob- 
lems of city growth and farm decline. Many social problems 
were thus created. 


EXPANSION BEING REVERSED 


Second, this expanding population is soon likely to be re- 
versed. For example, births declined from 2,950,000 in 1921, 
the peak year, to 2,300,000 in 1933, with a horizontal trend 
since, the halt in decline being due in part to marriages 
being consummated that Old Man Depression rudely post- 
poned. Immigration, once a bounteous supply of new popu- 
lation, has now practically ceased. In addition, it is rather 
startling to learn that deaths increased slightly in the same 
period. Thus, a population increase of 1,600,000 a year on 
an average during 1920-29 has dropped to one-half as 
much each year since 1933. While, as this man with such 
an itch for statistics says, births are likely to balance deaths 
for one to three decades, with a resulting increase of ten to 
fifteen millions, yet the result will be that in a few decades 
population will become stationary and then decline; this 
decline, gentle at first, will speed up with time. 


STARTLING OUTCOMES OF DECLINE 


Third, this shift in population, with a decline in births, 
has already begun to affect seriously the public schools. 
The enrollment in the first grade of the public schools 
of the nation started to decline in 1929. Since 1930 this 
drop has averaged 100,000 a year. This decline has now 
affected all eight elementary grades. The “wave” of low- 
ered births will soon reach 
the high schools and later 
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often declined in the past, 
so perhaps also with us. 
Fifth, and this story 
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builds up as it goes 
along, this is becoming a 


nation of an increasing CLASS OF POPULATION 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS OF AGE PER 1,000 WOMEN 
15 TO 45 YEARS OF AGE IN UNITED STATES,APRIL 1, 1930 
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Again, these facts 
mean that right now 
local churches should 
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begin to look around to 
see whether the tide is 
running out from un- 
der their boats. The 
time for the blind as- 
sumption that what has 
been must always be is 
over. And _ churches 
awake to this problem 
will find that they can- 
not solve it separately. 
For councils of religi- 
ous education and of 
churches hunting for a 
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aging that is likely to 
mean a change in the 
attitudes of people. 
Thus, we are in the 
age of what Dr. Baker calls, ‘““[he Great Transition.” 
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Wuar Azsout CuristTiAn EDUCATION? 


Now, brethren, what do these facts mean for Christian 
education? They must mean something, since Christian edu- 
cation must be intimately tied up with its world and can 
not be a thing apart. 

First of all, we must expect changes in church and Sunday 
school attendance comparable to those already taking place in 
public schools where, due to lowered birth rate, people talk 
about “empty desks” and producers of school supplies face re- 
duced sales. Just as publishers of Sunday school supplies and 
literature have already, in some instances, been worried about 
this relation of population to sales, so our guardians of at- 
tendance figures must take account of its relation to attend- 
ance. This fact must not, of course, be used to explain 
away a falling attendance when the cause lies in the thin- 
ness of our program. However, our expectations in regard 
to expansion must take full account of the fact that we are 
not extending the movement parallel with a growing child 
population as was the case half a century ago. This does 
not deny the need or the opportunity of expansion. 

Further, the city church must revise its program so as 
to serve and draw its support from its urbanized constitu- 
ency instead of living so largely by constant replenishment 
from those who move in from the more church-centered 
farm communities. This anachronism of a city church whose 
members are rooted in farm backgrounds without minis- 
tering to or being enriched by its non-farm city surround- 
ings will disappear, according to the edict of Dr. Baker’s 
graphs. Will a new church, acclimated to its city world, take 
its place? Only church leaders, not Dr. Baker’s charts, or 
this brief article, can answer that. 

Also, the country church must remake its program so as to 
become an important factor in that section which, with the 
decline in the cities, is going to be the determining popula- 
tion center of the future. This must come about largely 
through a change in the purposes and the training of minis- 
ters so that the country church becomes a goal rather than a 
path. (Then the theme of the strong article in this Journal 
last year, ““We Chose to Serve the Country Church,” will 
be so commonplace that no one would think of writing an 
article on it.) 
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task, here is one. 

Too, since the fate of 
all social institutions is 
to be profoundly af- 
fected by these population changes, the stake and the fate 
of the church in the social order, as well as its responsibility 
for that order, must have a central place in its teaching and 
program. 

Finally, this is the place to think of the Christian Educa- 
tion Advance dealt with elsewhere in this issue. The church 
is much farther from reaching its present available con- 
stituency than is the public school. With the right program 
to increase its usefulness and thus its pulling and holding 
power, it can advance. If adults increase proportionately it 
has newly developed resources of adult Christian education 
to bring to bear. And, the church has a whole generation, 
the only one that you and I, reader, will have a chance at 
anyway, before many of Dr. Baker’s statistical facts fully 
catch up with it. In the meantime we can adjust ourselves to 
those now here and get ready for those later to arrive. 

So, let us hope that these facts have pulled the reader to 
the edge of his chair, and that none of us will ever settle 
back in one quite so complacently again. For, the laws of 
population rest not, neither do they become weary. 
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To Guide Growing Persons 
(Continued from page 8) 


small tables and chairs for the primary classes. And onto the 
one-roomed church in which we met, two years later was 
built a two-thousand dollar addition for religious educa- 
tional purposes. 

Several of the teachers found their teaching increasing in 
effectiveness because they had learned to use picture sets. 
One woman remarked to her minister, “I have been a better 
mother as a result of this experience.” There was a new 
vitality of spirit in the church work; the church leaders had 
found a new set of standards, more important than finan- 
cial support and numbers in attendance, by which to meas- 
ure their efforts. In place of the weary and unwilling spirit, 
we found after this school an enthusiasm and a desire among 
our church folks to have a share in the educational task of 
the church. That group of thirty students were as leaven 
in the loaf as they went back “to guide growing persons,” 
for they themselves had grown and continued to grow as 
they worked creatively at their tasks. 
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How to Use Biblical Drama 


By Martie CraBTrEE BLomauist* 


HE value of the use of Biblical drama in the church 
school can scarcely be over-estimated. It is not, how- 
ever, the finished product but the evolution of the play 
which is of greatest value. The final production of the 
play is not the thing; the value lies in the effect of the play 
on the character and intelligence of the players. 
Extemporaneous dramatization cannot fail to arouse 
the interest and enthusiasm of little children. Older chil- 
dren, too, respond to writing a play. They are willing to 
gather information, they look at the story with fresh imag- 
ination, and invariably their interest grows as the writing 
of the play progressess. They acquire a new and vital in- 
terest in the Bible as its characters become real to them. 
A dramatization may be a unit of study covering sev- 
eral weeks of instruction in the church school, or it may 
be the basis for study in a Biblical drama hour during the 
church service: It is apparent that no child can intelli- 
gently interpret a character unless he understands it and 
visualizes its background. The story of Jesus’ trip to Jeru- 
salem as a youth affords an excellent unit of instruction 
and is sufficiently dramatic to hold the interest of boys and 
girls. The following outline has been used in writing and 
playing a drama based on that event. 


A. The world of Jesus’ Day 


1. Palestine: Make maps of clay, paper, or salt and water. 

2. Nazareth: Distribute various pictures of Nazareth 
among the pupils. With the use of a blackboard, write, 
in collaboration, a description of Nazareth. 

3. Routes from Nazareth to Jerusalem: Have the children 
report on places of interest on the routes. 


B. Jesus’ Education 


In home, synagogue and temple. Make a collection of 
verses from the Old Testament which were learned by 
Jewish boys who were preparing to become Sons of the 
Law. 


C. The Trip to Jerusalem 


1. Read the story of Jesus’ boyhood trip as found in 
Luke 2. Use the Goodspeed or Moffatt version. 

2. Discuss with the pupils: preparations for the journey, 
methods of travel, probable route. 

3. Study the Psalms of Ascent and explain their use by 
pilgrims to Jerusalem. 

4. Show the children pictures of the Temple, of Jerusalem, 
of Jesus in the Temple, etc., e.g. Hofmann’s “Christ 
and the Doctors,’ Hunt’s “Finding of Jesus in the 
Temple.” 


D. The Feast of the Passover 


1. The meaning of the Feast of the Passover. 

2. Read the Psalms which were sung at the Passover 
Feast. Psalms 113 and 114 were sung before the Feast; 
Psalms 115-118, after it. 

3. Tell the pupils about the symbolism of the Feast. The 
ten plagues are remembered by dipping the finger into 
the grape juice and naming a plague at each dipping. 
The unleavened bread suggests that the Hebrews left 
Egypt in such haste that they did not wait for the bread 
to rise. Parsley indicates gratitude to God for the 
produce of the earth. Horse-radish suggests the bitter 
experiences of the people in Egypt. A thick mixture of 
raisins and apples suggests the clay in Egypt. A lamb 
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bone roasted on coals is a symbol of the ancient Pascal 
offering. 


E. Have the children read the story in the King James version. 
If necessary the story may be re-told by a pupil. 


F. Now you are ready to write the dramatization. Have a 
blackboard at hand. Ask the children to suggest dialog 
for the various scenes. Each child in the class should par- 
ticipate actively in writing the play. Tell the class about the 
various terms used in writing drama, e.g. Cast of Charac- 
ters, Setting, Act, Scene, etc. Let them select names for the 
characters from the Bible. The play may take form some- 
what as tollows: 


ScENE [| 


A group of Nazareth boys discuss the coming “Feast of the 
Passover,” the meaning of “A Son of the Law,” and the fact 
that Jesus is planning to go on the trip. Preparations for the 
journey, the means of transportation, and the route may fur- 
nish the basis of the conversation. One of the boys may be a 
Roman who has lived in Jerusalem and can tell about the 
Temple, the city, etc. Another may be an older boy who has 
made the trip and can tell about the celebration of the Feast. 


ScENE II 


The pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem. Have the children 
study and select a Psalm of Ascent to be used on the journey. 
(Psalms 120-134) 


ScENE III 


The encampment outside the walls of Jerusalem. The trum- 
pet call. The Priest at the Temple gate speaks to the people 
in the words of a Psalm (see Psalms 118, 136). Various 
groups of pilgrims move toward the Temple, each chanting, in 
turn, parts of a Psalm of Ascent. The Priests again blow their 
trumpets. The pilgrims and the priests repeat antiphonally, 
Psalms 24:3-4. The pilgrims enter the Temple. 


ScenE IV 


The Passover Feast. The children will delight in dramatiz- 
ing the Feast. They wear coats and hats, carry staffs and stand 
as they eat. The table is set with the various foods used in the 
Passover Feast; there are no forks nor spoons but knives may 
be used (see Proverbs 23: 2). Jewish matzos may be used for 
unleavened bread. The youngest member of the family at the 
table asks the head of the family to recount the story of the 
first Passover. The head of the family stands at the end of 
the table on a raised platform. Psalms are chanted before and 
after the meal. 


ScENE V 


The trip homeward. The story of the lost boy is told. A 
messenger overtakes the band of pilgrims and tells them the 
circumstances of the finding of Jesus in the Temple. The play 
ends with the chanting of a Psalm. 


The success of the project depends upon the enthusias- 
tic participation of each child in the class. There may be 
directors of lighting, of staging, of wardrobe; there may 
be publicity agents; hostesses (to receive the parents) ; as 
well as players and playwrights. 

Children are like the spectators in the old Mystery and 
Miracle Plays; they love a drama, and through it may 
grasp the meaning of great principles and an understand- 
ing of great characters. The teacher who thinks in terms 
of character training and who wants to present the Bible 
realistically will find religious drama an invaluable teach- 
ing technique. 
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Experiments with Laboratory Schools 


By Rogertr M. Hopkins, Jr.* 


O DEVELOPMENT in religious education in re- 
cent years offers more possibilities as a leadership 
education function than does the laboratory school 

which is set up to aid children’s workers in the church 
school. As a field worker in religious education I have had a 
fine opportunity to observe current experiments in these 
schools and have been most favorably impressed with them. 

A bulletin from our department headquarters describes 
this training program as “a practice teaching school for 
church school workers in the nursery, primary and junior 
departments of the church school.” More specifically, the 
laboratory school offers a course for children’s workers in 
which an opportunity is given to observe actual teaching 
situations where children are under the supervision of com- 
petent instructors; then this observation is followed by dis- 
cussion of the methods used with suggestions which will 
serve to improve the teaching ability of those who take the 
course. The point of the idea is to offer a training course 
where there are concrete examples of teaching instead of 
merely theory as in the usual course. In some of the schools 
actual leadership training courses, such as 231a for Begin- 
ners, 241a for Primary, and 251a for Junior, were offered 
in addition to the discussion and evaluation periods. From 
all indications leaders who participated in such a school 
would find that this is the most inspirational and efficient 
leadership training class in which they could possibly par- 
ticipate. 

Obviously the biggest problem is to find a group or class 
of children with whom to demonstrate or conduct the 
observation class. Special classes or meetings of the children 
from the local church could be arranged. A very popular 
plan, however, is to hold a laboratory school in the summer 
time as a part of a summer training conference but also in 
connection with a regular vacation church school. Such a 
plan was tried at the North Tonawanda, New York, 
Church of Christ from June 23-30, 1939. Conversation 
with the leaders of this school and study of a written report 
make possible the following description. 

Registration in the leadership school began on Friday 
afternoon, June 23, and there was a fellowship period that 
evening. On Saturday there was a set-up meeting in the 
morning, followed by departmental planning conferences 
for the vacation school, arrangement of rooms and equip- 
ment, and a session with the school Supervisor, Miss Flor- 
ence Carmichael of St. Louis, national director of children’s 
work for the Disciples of Christ. In the afternoon came 
meetings of the leadership training classes, the first sessions 
of the three leadership training courses, 231a, 241a, and 
251a, registration of the children, meetings with mothers, 
and play time. Saturday evening was given to fellowship, 
study and rest. Sunday provided an opportunity to visit the 
church school, attend church, and tour the city. 

On Monday the real work began. The children were to 
come the five mornings, Monday through Friday, from 
8:30 to 11:00 o'clock. Before that time there was prepara- 
tion for the day’s work and study in the library. During 
~ * Field Director, Oklahoma, the Department of Religious Education of 
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the sessions with the children the student teachers would 
take some small part, but for the most part would remain 
in the background and the children would not be disturbed 
by their presence. But when the children were dismissed 
there was an evaluation and planning conference before 
lunch. Then at 2:00 o’clock came sessions of the leadership 
training courses taught by the five members of the faculty. 
Following the classes there was a study period, faculty 
meeting, opportunity for personal counseling, and then, just 
before dinner, a meeting of all the student teachers and the 
faculty for general discussion. The evenings were free. On 
Saturday morning there was a, period of evaluation of the 
whole school, planning for the future, and adjournment 
came at noon. 

Another area where similar creative work has been done 
is in the summer young people’s conference. When training 
courses similar to the laboratory schools are held in these 
conferences, the Disciples’ Department of Religious Educa- 
tion has decided to call them “Observation Schools” because 
there is not time for the intensive work of the laboratory 
school, but they are quite similar in nature to the laboratory 
school. In August, 1938, one of the courses offered in a 
young people’s conference in Enid, Oklahoma, was a chil- 
dren’s workers’ course in which the students spent one 
period observing teaching procedure with a class of about 
twenty children, and two other periods in evaluation and 
lecture by the trained expert who had supervised the obser- 
vation period. This course was conducted for five days 
during the conference. Teaching materials used were mostly 
Disciple Curriculum Committee quarterlies. Student teach- 
ers thus had an opportunity to see how these aids could be 
used to the best advantage. An interesting development was 
the taking of 100 feet of 16 mm. movie film of the course, 
thus making available for our churches a film showing good 
teaching procedure and a new plan of teacher training. 

This course was offered for three of the four class periods 
of the morning conference schedule. In the first period came 
teaching theory intended to be offered in Leadership Train- 
ing Course 212a, ““Teaching Children in the Local Church,” 
a first series course. The second period was for observation 
with the children, and the third was a period of evaluation 
and discussion. The children who came for the first four 
days of the course were all primary children. But on the 
fifth and last morning beginners and juniors were added to 
make possible an observation period with several depart- 
ments corresponding to the one-room or small church school. 
The first day demonstrated a vacation school session as 
well as an expanded session, the second day a Sunday 
morning worship period, the third day a Sunday morning 
class session, the fourth day a School of Missions, and the 
fifth day a Sunday morning with the wider age range. 

One advantage of this plan is the demonstration of how 
to use a teaching plan. It is undoubtedly of great value for 
young teachers, as well as those with much experience, to 
see how an expert makes use of careful advance preparation. 
Also this training method allows practical experimentation 
with the best materials. (Quarterlies, hand-work, work- 
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We Had Fun! 
Part 2: A Mural Js Painted and a Hymn Composed 


By Apvam Linpsay* 


OW WE TURNED to other 
means of expressing the ideas 
concerning war and _ social 

chaos which we had poetically de- 
scribed in our collogs. With assurance 
born of our brief experience in mak- 
ing discovery paintings, we decided to 
paint a mural, and divided into our 
original committees to do the different sections. With the 
speed of quick change artists we found ourselves in strange 
physical postures. Some of us were on the floor, while others 
were straining over impossibly high tables, or low coffee 
servers. We were armed with a sheet of newsprint and 
charcoal. It did not take us more than fifteen minutes to 
make a charcoal cartoon expressing our ideas. Again we 
were utilizing our group experience and conclusions. 

We explained our cartoons to the other groups and, con- 
sidering their surrealistic tendencies, the pictures needed ex- 
plaining. Then we took huge sheets of brown wrapping 
paper back to our committees and color began to emerge. 
Showcard paints poured out into waxed cups and diluted 
with water were used because of their brilliance and the 
ease with which they could be mixed. It was hard for eight 
people all to get their brushes on the paper at the same 
time, but we managed. Even though we rushed our work 
through in half an hour we saw how the process would 
actually progress with a normal group. Constant research 
would be needed. The color and designing of the mural 
would have to be worked out carefully. In all, a mural to be 
done well might extend over a period of three or four 
weeks. But having completed the work so quickly convinced 
us that this technique did not have to be excluded from a 
very short church 
school class session. 

One group __inter- 
preted its section of the 
mural exceptionally 
well. In one corner was 
a poverty _ stricken 
group of houses con- 
nected by roads of flow- 
ing blood. Directly op- 
posite was a shining, 
golden city of wealth. 
But between the two 
flowed a dark river. 
Spanning the river was 
a broken brige so that 
there could be no inter- 
change between the 
two communities. At 
the base of the city was 
a crane dumping hu- 
man forms into the 


recounted. 
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Pennsyl- 


Last month Mr. Lindsay told of the 
adventures at a training conference of 
a group of leaders who enrolled in the 
Creative Workshop. They made indi- 
vidual “discovery paintings” and com- 
posed and recited “choral collogs.” 
Further activities of the group are here 


river, they being those ravished and 
dissipated by our so called “good so- 
ciety.” Away above in the sky was a 
beautiful garden plot, a hoped for 
Utopia! Immediately the artists were 
accused of the “pie in the sky” type 
of thinking, but they defended their 
pie-like garden plot and it showed up 
in glorious color! 

Not until we saw the murals lined up did we realize 
what we had done! They really did have beauty and they 
forcefully told our story! 

In the last ten minutes of the second session we had to 
plan for the work to be done the next morning. Some 
seventy-five leaders were to join us when we shared our 
meager findings in the field of the Arts Workshop. We felt 
that two main areas should be included—past experiences 
in other Arts Workshops and our Shop experience itself. 

Beginning the morning session one of the group members 
reported about some teachers in Little Rock. They had 
come together to experiment with arts and craft proce- 
dures. It was interesting to hear of teachers without skilled 
leadership developing in specific skills. This experiment was 
only one of many known of all over our country where 
there has been a seeking for a form, such as the Arts Work- 
shop provides, in helping people develop into more creative 
leaders. Experiences in other Workshops were briefly re- 
viewed. The final reports were those of the work we had 
actually done, and the objective samples of it were dis- 
played. 

We realized that our recordings in the different expres- 
sional forms had left us in a most negative state. The whole 
group was asked to 
join us in creating in 
some art form a state- 
ment that might indi- 
cate “the way out.” 
Composing the words 
for a hymn was the 
method decided on. 
The ideas to be in- 
cluded in the hymn 
were listed on the 
board. An unfamiliar 
tune was chosen. It 
seemed to say in music 
that which we wished 
to say in words. After 
the first line had been 
played a number of 
times we saw that one 
of the phrases on the 
board fitted exactly. 
Hence we sang over 
the line, ““Man’s spirit 


Greene and Greene 


All over the room words were being fitted to the music. 
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strong and invincible.” But the pianist kept right on and 
we followed, humming the music. This was tried a few 
times until we heard a voice sing the words, ‘““With faith 
that good will conquer ill.’ That did not suit us exactly so 
the word “wrong” was substituted for “ill.” Both lines 
were then sung while the last two were hummed. All over 
the room words were being fitted to the music. The pro- 
cedure had caught on, but there was not time to follow it to 
its logical conclusion. We excused ourselves by mentally 
citing with the Gestaltist, “. . . that somehow we must 
leave the feeling of an incomplete closure (but with a strict- 
ly defined and visible goal) in order to force more think- 
phaleeied is 

And so it was with the sense that we were in the midst 


of an experiment in leadership training that our workshop. 


session came to a close. It could not end with the announce- 
ment that we were all to go down to the worship service. 
We had experienced worship as we painted in our first dis- 
covery session. We had shared the realness of work to be 
done, and above all it had been fun! Now we saw what 
might happen back home with our teachers and children. 
Again, “. . . that somehow we must leave the feeling of an 
incomplete closure in order to force more thinking and to 
have the experience emerge into living and experiment.” 

There were some who wished to come nearer their de- 
fined goal. This little group was made up of some of us 
who had reached the first session in the most weary of 
states. By the same process we had followed before we 
drew up some conclusions regarding our experience. ‘This 
is what we wrote: 


A STATEMENT 


After many experiences in conferring with leaders in the use 
of certain modern techniques, it has been found that many 
people understand the “letter of the law” but not the “spirit 
of the law.” Leaders go out and help their groups in the 
painting of murals, the writing of poems, etc., but fail to 
realize many of the values in the use of specific techniques. 
Then, too, more emphasis is often placed on the technique and 
finished “product” than on the emotional and educational 
values which seem to be basic in religious education. 

Hence, it is now necessary to find another procedure for 
use in community and local church leadership training enter- 
prises to augment the periods of personal conference. One of 
the outstanding values in the workshop experience is the fact 
that individuals work in a group similar to their own natural 
teaching environment. 


VALUES 


We care most that workshop members should: 1. Find a new 
freedom in approach; 2. Experience the deep joy of creation; 
3. Learn to re-form and re-evaluate knowledge and experience 
for use; 4. Understand and appreciate that we learn only 
through experience; 5. And come to some comprehension of the 
force of emotion in education and how that force can be used 
in an honest way in religion. 


Three of us were still sufficiently enthusiastic to share 
our experiences eagerly with a local group the following 
evening. This was a regular session of a leadership train- 
ing course on “Materials for Teaching.” After describing 
in glowing words our good time in the Workshop, we 
asked if they would like to do some of the things we did, in 
order to feel, partially at least, what we felt. They were 
not too enthusiastic, being business folk and housewives, 
tired at the end of the day. But they did assent. After hear- 
ing Sara Teasdale’s poem “Barter” read aloud, they painted 
pictures. After looking at Durer’s picture, “Praying 
Hands,” one of the group said, “I don’t see two hands only, 
but thousands of hands, men’s and women’s hands—yes, 
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millions of hands—working and sacrificing for others.” 
Then they wrote a collog which we had to admit was as 
good as ours had been: 


Hands, hands, hands! 

Gnarled hands, 

Toilworm, calloused hands— 

An endless sea of hands— 
Human hands, thousands of hands 
Asking, reaching, pleading. 


Veins,— 
Pulsing, throbbing veins. 


Fingers,— - 
Knotted knuckled, reddened and rough. 


Nails,— 
Ragged, jagged, blunted nails. 


Mother’s hands,— 

Serving, loving, weary, 

Faithful, trusting, humble hands. 
Praying hands. 


As they read it over the joy on the faces of the creators 
revealed the worth of the experience. They “saw that it 
was good.” And we saw that this was an experience which 
could be repeated with many other groups, so that thou- 
sands of ordinary folk just like us might find the joy of 
creation. 


Suppiies UsEFUL IN AN ARTS WoRKSHOP 


Powdered paint (red, blue, yellow) é 
Showcard paint (red, blue, yellow) ; (small jars of white and 
black) ; (or washing starch and color) 
Finger paint 
Jumbo crayons 
Lecturer’s chalk 
Charcoal 
Pencils (soft) 
Newsprint 
Brown wrapping paper (heavy) 
Music ms. paper 
Clay 
Brushes (long and short handled); (one-inch house paint 
brushes) 
Glass slides 
—binder tape 
—gelatine 
—India ink 
—transparent water colors 


Thumb tacks 


Resource MATERIALS 


ARTS AND THE MAN, Irwin Edman. 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1939, $1.75 
Art AS EXPERIENCE, John Dewey. 
Minton, Balch & Co., 1934 
CREATIVE Expression, Hartman and Shumaker. 
M. Hale & Co., 1940, $2.00 
CREATIVE YouTH, Hughes Mearns. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1930, $3.00 
CREATIVE Power, Hughes Mearns. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1930, $3.00 
THE CREATIVE ADULT, Hughes Mearns. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1940, $3.00 
CREATIVE Music Por CHILDREN, Satias Coleman. 
Putnam, 1922 
Let THE CuiLp Draw, VanDearing Perrine. 
Frederick A. Stokes, 1936, $2.00 
CHORAL SPEAKING, Marjorie Gullan. 
Expression Co., 16 Harcourt St., Boston, 1931, $2.25 
A WorksHop oF CREATIVE ArTS FOR RELIGIOUS GROWTH, 
Adam Lindsay. Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass., February through August, 1939. 
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The study group 
method is most 
effective 
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Educating for Temperance 
A Program for the Local Church 


By Joun Copurn* 


N THE FACE of present condi- 
tions one of the most important 
tasks of the Christian church is 

that of temperance education. This 
temperance education must not be 
something apart or regarded as a sort 
of extra to the church’s ordinary 
work. It must be simply a part of the 
general program of Christian educa- 
tion carried on by the church. It must be related on the one 
hand to the total social situation and on the other hand to 
the Christian philosophy of life. 

In promoting this program all the organizations of the 
church should be utilized. The Sunday school, Bible classes, 
men’s groups, women’s groups, young people’s societies, boys 
and girls groups of all kinds should have temperance educa- 
tion as part of their program. There should be a general 
temperance committee of the church consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the various organizations whose task should 
be (1) to see that each organization in the church includes 
temperance education and activity in its program and (2) 
to form the agency through which any temperance project 
calling for the cooperation of all groups in the church may 
be carried through. 

As to methods, there is a great variety. A temperance 
lesson may be taught in the Sunday school class. On occasion 
a talk or lecture on some phase of the liquor problem may 
be given by some qualified person to the group or to an 
audience specially convened for that purpose. As in other 
fields, the study group method is most effective. Most groups 
have found that the use of the “true, false test” is very 
useful. A dozen or more statements regarding liquor are 
either printed or mimeographed on a sheet. Each person in 
the group is given a copy. Each one marks each statement, 
true, false or doubtful. The sheets are then collected and 
redistributed. By show of hands the opinions of persons in 


* Field Secretary, Board of Evangelism and Social Service, the United 
Church of Canada; Toronto, Ontario. 
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What is your church actually doing in 
temperance education? Does it have a 
well-balanced program of teaching and 
action, with enthusiastic and intelligent 
leadership? Out of many years of ex- 
perience in promoting temperance edu- 
cation Dr. Coburn tells some practical 
things which churches may do. 


the group on each statement are re- 
vealed. he question is then dis- 
cussed, and after such discussion the 
group usually comes to a practically 
unanimous decision as to the right 
answer. Such procedure calls for very 
competent and well-informed leader- 
ship but is a splendid method of bring- 
ing the issue out into the open and of 
getting an insight into the minds of our young people re- 
garding this problem. 

On other occasions a group could profitably spend a 
whole session in the study of some one problem, such as 
liquor and crime, liquor and public safety, liquor and the 
broken home, liquor and poverty, etc. A most fruitful piece 
of work for some group to undertake would be a survey of 
the liquor problem in their own community. This would 
include seeking information as to the number of liquor 
licenses in the area, the extent to which these are frequented 
(1) generally, (2) by young people, especially minors and 
(3) by women and girls. Though difficult to get, informa- 
tion as to bootlegging activities should be sought. Then a 
study of local police and police court records and of the 
various child, family welfare and other social agencies 
should be made. While completely suppressing names, this 
information should be given to the whole church in order 
to bring home to its members and its adherents the evils 
of the liquor traffic in their midst. 

“There is a large place in the field of alcohol education 
in the local church for the use of drama and pageantry. 
The value of this type of teaching is two-fold. It secures the 
interest and enthusiasm of the participants, as well as of the 
observers. Care should be exercised to avoid dramas and 
pageants of trite, hackneyed, or maudlin character, and to 
select material that has a flavor of reality in the light of 
modern conditions.” 

Visual educational methods should also be employed. 
Lantern slides, moving pictures, posters, cartoons should be 
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used. The Ontario (Canada) Temperance Federation has 
instituted two methods that have proved: to be effective. 
This organization is a federation of certain churches and 
temperance societies in the province. It furnishes many hun- 
dreds of Sunday schools with a set of ten posters each year. 
Each poster sets forth in striking form some single fact or 
idea relating to temperance. This poster is enclosed in a 
leatherette case with a cellophane front. On the first Sunday 
in the month, the Sunday school superintendent or temper- 
ance secretary, with or without the aid of a lantern slide, 
gives a five-minute talk on the subject of the poster. The 
poster is then hung up in the most conspicuous spot available 
and remains there for the whole month. At the end of the 
month it is replaced by another. In this way many thousands 
of children and young people have had important facts 
bearing on this problem brought forcibly to their attention. 

Another method followed by this organization with the 
cooperation of the churches has been the establishment of the 
Total Abstinence Post. Now a “post” is not a new or 
separate organization. It is simply a group within an exist- 
ing organization. Iwo persons or more may form a post. 
Each one signs a “purpose card” declaring his purpose to 
abstain from intoxicating beverages. A small neat button is 
worn. From the central office there comes to each post twice a 
year a suggested temperance program for a group. In a few 
months three hundred of these posts have been formed with 
a membership of over 6,000. 

These are only a few of the lines along which temperance 
education may move. One thing is sure, no church can now 
excuse lack of effort in this work because of scarcity of 
material. The International Council of Religious Education 
has published a booklet entitled The Local Church and the 
Liquor Problem. This booklet was produced by the joint 
effort of the Religious Education and Social Action leaders 
of the major Protestant Churches of North America. It can 
be had for the small sum of 15 cents. It contains suggested 
plans that will fit churches, large or small, urban or rural, 
with a bibliography that provides a wealth of source 
material. 

The success of the temperance educational work of the 
church depends, as does all other work, upon the quality of 
leadership that it receives from the minister. He, after all, 
is the key man. Unless from the pulpit he faithfully lays 
this matter upon the heart and conscience of his people 
and summons them to a holy crusade against the drink evil, 
no program of temperance education in his church will be 
wholly effective. One thing the minister should do and 
that is point out to his people the serious consequences that 
may result from allowing intoxicating beverages a place in 
the home. Johnny and Mary may learn at day school or 
Sunday school that alcohol is a poisonous narcotic drug and 
that its use is apt to be harmful, but they know full well 
that father and mother, whom they respect and love, keep 
liquor in the cellar, drink it themselves and serve it to their 
guests. The home that uses liquor in this way will counter- 
act all the temperance education that the child or young 
person can receive from other sources. The faithful minister 
of Christ, aware as he must be of the ravages of drink in 
the lives of man, will find frequent opportunity to make 
brief references to various aspects of the problem in his 
sermon. The writer suggests, further, that at least once a 
year, preferably on World Temperance Sunday, the min- 
ister should give to his people a carefully prepared address 
on some phase of this great problem. 
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Where Are the Facts? 


Wi ee on all sides of discussable questions. Sample 
materials are cited from sources which can supply 
additional materials. 


NATIONALISM AND THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


The Churches and the International Situation, A Message 
from the National Study Conference at Philadelphia, February 
1940, Walter Van Kirk, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
15 cents, 5 copies 35 cents. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air Bulletins: December 
4, 1939, What Kind of Peace Can Europe Make? December 
18, 1939, America and Japan—Embargo or New Treaty? 
January 29, 1940, Should the President’s National Defense 
Plan Be Adopted? February 5, 1940, Should We Stay in the 
Philippines? Columbia University Press, New York City, 10 
cents each. 

Post-War Peace Objectives, February 1940, The United 
States Neutrality Acts, March 1940, International Concilia- 
tion, 405 West 117th Street, New York City, 5 cents. 

America Charts Her Course, by David H. Popper, World 
Affairs Pamphlet, and Human Dynamite, The Story of 
Europe’s Minorities, by Henry C. Wolfe, Headline Book, the 
“Foreign Policy Association, 8 W. Fortieth Street, New York 
City, 25 cents each. 

Which Way to Lasting Peace? a Series of Radio Broad- 
casts, Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. Broadcasts free, Study Out- 
lines 5 cents. 

Mars in Civilian Costume, by Edwin C. Johnson, 10 cents; 
Main Issues in the Junior R.O.T.C. Controversy, by Edwin 
C. Johnson; The High School R.O.T.C., If Not, Why Not? 
by George A. Coe, Committee on Militarism in Education, 
2929 Broadway, New York City, 15 cents. 

Christianity Confronting War, by Hugh Vernon White, 15 
cents; The American Churches and the War in Europe, com- 
plete study packet 35 cents. Council for Social Action, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

The Peace Job, by Ruth Sarles, and much other current 
material. Send for Current Literature Guide, National Coun- 
cil for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

For Union Now, by Clarence K. Streit, Union Press, Na- 
tional Building, Washington, D.C., single copies 25 cents, quan- 
tities 10 cents each. 

Union Now for Peace or War? The Danger in the Plan 
of Clarence Streit, by Rosika Schwimmer, 30 West 7oth 
Street, New York City, 10 cents. 

A Ten-Point Program for Peace together with Study Packet 
for Church Groups, World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
35 cents. 

An American Peace Program, “Six Points,” leaflet, National 
Peace Conference, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York City. 

Statement of Instruction and Publication List, Catholic 
Association for International Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D.C. 

The Conscientious Objector, bimonthly, 3 cents per issue, 
and pamphlet material dealing with war resistance. War Re- 
sisters League, 71 West Twelfth Street, New York City. 


Experiments with Laboratory Schools 


(Continued from page 13) 


books, story materials, hymns, worship suggestions, seating 
and book-shelf equipment, screens, pictures, etc.) But best 
of all it gives concrete illustrations of how best to use child 
psychology. This plan is offered as a great step forward in 
the teaching work of the Kingdom of God. 
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We Could Try That! 


“Tt has been done” is the best support any idea can 
have. Here are ideas that have actually worked out. Why 
not report for this page the best idea that you have tested 
out in action? 


Youth Church 


In an attractive booklet the Youth Church of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, Amarillo, Texas, outlines its organi- 
zation, program, and constitution. Youth Church was 
started to identify young people’s activities and loyalties 
more closely with the church and develop a closer under- 
standing and fellowship between the older and. the younger 
groups. Youth Church meets Sunday evening for a common 
worship service including all from junior age up. This is 
followed by four graded group meetings paralleled by one 
for adults. Topics for one evening’s discussion were: 


Adult—‘The Enemy Within” 

Young People—“Religious Drama” 
Senior—‘‘Science and Religion” 
Intermediate—“It Happened in Palestine” 
Junior—‘A Race Problem” 


There is a “Covenant” to which all members subscribe, a 
complete set of officers and committees, and provision for 
constitutional amendments. Under “What Youth Church 
Offers You” are the following statements: 

.1. An opportunity to discover what young people are 
thinking about religion, world affairs, social problems, civic 
institutions, and any problem of interest to you. 

2. A chance to express, in your own way, your ideas con- 
cerning the application of the Christian way of life to your 
own life and to present-day problems. 

3. A worship in which to develop your talents for self- 
expression, for fellowship, and for leadership. 

4. An opportunity to replace what you have taken away 
—to give your time, your thought, your loyalty, your 
strength, where others have given to you—to serve where 
you are being served. 


Adult Class Trains Tts Own Teachers 


The adult class in a certain church had found it difficult 
to secure a teacher who would continue with it over a long 
period of time. Finally, it asked a religious educator who 
was in the church if he would take the class for a period 
one spring. Recognizing that he could not continue with 
the class very long, he suggested to the class that a little 
time be spent each Sunday considering the better ways of 
teaching the class in order that some of the members of 
the group, when called upon to teach that particular class, 
would be better able and more willing to do so. There was 
enthusiasm expressed for the idea. 

Over a period of several weeks the temporary teacher 
carried on the lesson in the series which was being used. 
Each Sunday he shared with the members of the group the 
plan which he had worked out for the session, and discussed 
the principles which he was striving to observe. Some of the 
members of the group who were commonly called upon to 
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teach the class took notes, and seemed to feel that they were 
becoming better prepared. 


Ideals for a Christian Home 


The vital importance of the home is what led the 
“Always Faithful” class of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church school, Dallastown, Pennsylvania, taught by the 
pastor, Lee J. Gable, to study\an elective course on the 
home. This class, as reported by Mrs. Ellwood C. Grim, is 
composed of young married women who are home makers. 
The Home Beautiful by Mary M. Chalmers (Judson Press, 
Philadelphia, 25 cents) was used as a textbook. 

The class spent a year studying and discussing home life. — 
On the third Sunday of October, the month in which home 
life is emphasized, the class, with the help of brothers and 
husbands of members of the class, presented the play, “The 
House on the Sand,” in an evening church service. This 
play proved helpful to all who shared in the service and 
brought home the responsibility of parents. 

Then the real work on “Ideals for a Christian Home” 
began. The things which the members of the class, from 
study and experience, felt should go into the making of a 
Christian home were listed on a blackboard. Many times 
they were changed and regrouped. After weeks of interest- 
ing discussion and work, they had listed eleven “Ideals.” 
The class then grouped them in the order of their impor- 
tance. Not any in the class felt they had attained these ideals 
but they felt that they were something for which to strive. 
Following are the eleven “ideals” in order. In the full 
report which was printed for general use, each ideal was 
elaborated by several sub-topics suggesting methods of at- 
tainment and sources of help, which were made available 
in the church library. 


. Faith in God 

Prayer 

. Bible Reading 

Love 

Charity 

. Sacrifice 

. Environment and Culture 
. Responsibility 

. Companionship by Members of Family 
. Honesty 

. Cleanliness 


HOO CON DNB WN 


HoH 


Recognition Dinner 


At the Church of the Redeemer in New Haven excellent 
values have been found in recognition dinners: 

“Teachers are often too much taken for granted. It does 
no harm to say ‘thank you’ occasionally for their excellent 
service. Last spring pupils and parents entertained teachers 
as guests of honor at a recognition dinner on Sunday eve- 
ning. The dinner was planned and served by the young 
people. An informal program provided both fun and a seri- 
ous note. The ‘family’ aspect of the gathering was especially 
delightful, for many entire families were present. Needless 
to say, the teachers were pleased and inspired.” 
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~ Wisdom and Vision 
For Ministers, Teachers, and “Worship Committees 


How to Use These Sources 


1. Read them all each month. 

2. Ask’ where each selection would fit some work 
you are to do. 

3. Clip and file them topically, if such is your 
system. (Subscribe for a second copy if you 
keep a file of the Journal) 

4. Circulate these among your teachers if you 
are a superintendent and they do not have 
copies of their own. 

5. See how these can be used in your lesson for 
next Sunday—or later. 

6. Use on material in your sermon, address or 
talk. 

7. Write for permission to copyright owners be- 
fore printing in your church bulletin or 
elsewhere. 


“For God So Loved the World” 


“For God so loved the world’—nor you, 
nor me, 
Nor any favored few; 

Nor any numbers, if numbers be 
The world within our view. 


Who loves the rose may find each petal 
fair, 
And count them one by one, 

Yet is the total life and beauty there 
A something not undone. 


Who builds a house builds more than 
wood on wood, 
Builds more than room with room; 
Nor day by day can tell the total mood, 
The hearth’s consummate bloom. 


No wind-blown sand hill of dissevered 
souls, 
No riven mine, or thine. 

This world that with the cosmic rhythm 
rolls, 
This unity divine. 


Nor any fragmentary love enfolds 
One sprout of life unfurled; 
But all with all in one communion holds, 
For God so loved—the world. 
—Rosert WHITAKER! 


“Come to Our House” 


Dotty AND TED were shouting a song, 
“Uncle Frank’s come back! . . . come 


back! . . . come back! Uncle Frank’s 
back! He’s home ... home... home 
again!” 


Uncle Frank hung up his overcoat, ruf- 
fled Dotty’s curls, and shook Ted play- 
fully, gripping his shoulders. __ 

“Tt’s a new home, as you see, Frank,” 
Mother said. 

“We were burnt out, Uncle Frank. 
Did you know?” Ted put in. 

“Yes, your father wrote me.” 

“And we lost all our pretty things, 
Uncle Frank.” Tears came into Dotty’s 
eyes. “All my dolls, Uncle Frank. And 
Ted’s bike and his pitcher’s mit,—and— 
and my books. And our dog, Dopey, 


1From Quotable Poems, by Clark and Gil- 
lespie. Used by permission. 
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Mother said nfaybe he ran away, but he 
never came back.” 

“Not to mention all our clothes and 
house furnishings and other such unim- 
portant possessions,’ Mother finished. 

“But there were a few nails and but- 
tons left in the ashes,” Father added 
laughing as he shook hands with Uncle 
Frank. “You should have seen us stand- 
ing on the walk in front of the blazing 
house, shivering in our pajamas. Luckily 
the kids snatched up their robes as they 
ran from their rooms, and Mother pulled 
oft a blanket from the bed. But I kicked 
my slippers under the bed when I leapt 
up, so there I stood, barefoot in the 
snow.” 

Uncle Frank shook his head sympa- 
thetically. “Orphans of the storm sure 
enough.” 

“But, Uncle Frank,’ Ted went on 
quickly. “Everyone was so good to us. 
The Cohens next door took us in and 
did everything for us.” 

Mother smiled. “I'll never forget how 
Mrs. Cohen put her arm around my 
shoulders, which were shaking so that 
the blanket was almost slipping off. And 
she said, ‘Come to our house, all of you. 
You're staying with us as long as you 
wills 

“And they gave us warm, nice things 
to eat, and they put us to bed—and the 
next day they gave us their clothes to 
wear,’ Ted continued. 

“T sometimes think it was worth the 
loss and all we went through just to dis- 
cover what real friends could be,” Father 
said thoughtfully. 

Uncle Frank looked at them fondly. 
“How long ago was this fire?” 

“About eight months.” Father counted 
them on his fingers. 

“Just eight months ago,” said Uncle 
Frank, “I was in Switzerland. There I 
met a man and his wife, both talented 
musicians, and their children, Maxie and 
Brenda, just about the ages of our Dotty 
and Ted. The Bernsteins had fled from 
Germany, leaving everything they had, 
glad to get away with their lives. Their 
home, everything they had worked for 
and loved for years is gone just as com- 
pletely as if it had been burned up—and 
there was no insurance to get another 
nice house like this one.” 

Ted frowned. “Gee, Hitler’s mean! 
Isn’t he Dad!” 

“Were they Jewish people—or was it 
that they got in bad because they didn’t 
like the way things are going in Ger- 
many?” Dotty asked. 

“They were Jewish people, like your 
friends the Cohens, some of the thousands 
who have left Germany to enrich other 
lands with their brains and ability.” 

Father broke in quickly. “What will 
happen to them, Frank? What future is 
before them? Can they stay in Switzer- 
land?” 

Uncle Frank shook his head sadly. 


“They can stay in Switzerland only a lim- 
ited time. They are allowed only an- 
other month. I hope to get someone in 
this country to sign an affidavit for them. 
They have no relatives here, no friends 
except me.” 

“They do, too. We’re their friends,” 
Dotty offered quickly. “At least we'd like 
to be.” 

Mother exchanged a long look with 
Father. “Exactly what do you promise to 
do when you sign an affidavit, Frank?” 
she asked. 

“Tt means that you promise to be re- 
sponsible financially for the people if they 
are unable to become self-supporting here. 
These people, however, are in my opinion 
well able to take care of themselves if 
given half a chance. They speak English. 
They have had excellent positions as 
teachers of music in schools and colleges 
in several European countries. They kept 
repeating to me, ‘We'll do anything... 
anything!’ And I know they would.” 

“What shall we say, Chicks?” Dad 
asked. “Yes, Frank, We'll take our 
chance with the Bernsteins. I’ll sign the 
afidavit,—and if it’s hard sledding for 
them, . . . we can always say, ‘Come to 
our house.’ ”’ 

“Let’s ask them to come anyway,” Ted 
proposed. “We want to know them, and 
I’d like to show Maxie my new dog. His 
name is Spot, Uncle Frank.” 

—CATHERINE D, JERVEY? 


“Even those who have renounced 
Christianity and attack it, in their inmost 
being still follow the Christian ideal, for 
hitherto neither their subtlety nor the 
ardour of their hearts has been able to 
create a higher ideal of man and of vir- 
tue than the ideal given by Christ of 
old.” —DosTovEvsky 


Who Has Known Heights 


Who has known heights and depths, shall 
not again 

Know peace—not as the calm heart 
knows 

Low ivied walls; a garden close; 

The old enchantment of a rose. 

And though he tread the humble ways of 
men 

He shall not speak the common tongue 
again. 


Who has known heights, shall bear fore- 
evermore 

An incommunicable thing 

That hurts his heart, as if a wing 

Beat at the portals, challenging: 

And yet—lured by the gleam his vision 
wore— 

Who once had trodden stars seeks peace 


no more. 
—Author unknown 


? Used by permission of the author. 
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Faith Unfeigned 


us brief dramatic sketch is based on 

the letters to Timothy, the title taken 
from II Timothy 1:5. The time is earlier 
than either of these, however, the second 
scene telling how Paul might first have 
called Timothy to his service. For pur- 
poses of the production some quotations 
from the later letter have been used in 
the imaginary document given here. This 
dramatization is suitable for presentation 
at any worship service but is particularly 
appropriate for Mothers’ Day. It takes 
about twenty minutes in all. 


Characters 


TIMOTHEUS as a boy of about twelve, in 
Scene I 

TIMOTHEUS as a young man in his early 
twenties, in Scene 2 

Lois, grandmother of ‘TIMOTHEUS 

EvuNIcE, mother of TrmoTHEUS 


Setting 


Home of the family in Lystra. The 
characters wear Palestinian costumes, and 
the furniture is draped to resemble set- 
tings in homes of Bible times. The large 
scroll from which Lois reads may be 
made of brown wrapping paper, with 
ends curled around carved sticks. Lots 
unrolls it and reads from right to left. 


Scene I 


Grandmother Lots is seated, reading 
the scroll, much absorbed. ‘TIMOTHEUS is 
seated on the floor, making a toy boat, 
pieces of wood scattered about. He ham- 
mers and works at the toy, making much 
noise. Continue this business for several 
seconds, for audience to take in the scene. 

Enter EUNICE, with large bowl resting 
on her hip, in which is food to be prepared 
with her hands—figs, dates, other fruit. 
Seeing her mother’s absorption, EUNICE 
bows toward her without speaking, and 
sits down. 


Eunice (Softly): Timotheus, my son, 
make less noise whilst thy grandmother 
is reading! 

TimorHeEus: But she doth not hear me, 
mother. She is afar off by the Red Sea, 
or perhaps with Hannah in the Temple. 

Lots (Looking up, a bit bewildered): 
Didst thou speak, Eunice? 

Eunice: Yes, mother, I but asked son 
Timotheus to make less noise for thy 
sake. Wilt thou read to us from the 
Word? 

Trim (Eagerly): Read, I pray thee, about 
Goliath of Gath; nay, better, read 
about how the great King Solomon 
didst hire the navy of Hiram, King of 
Tyre, to bring timbers for the build- 
ve of the beautiful Temple at Jerusa- 
em. 

Eunice: Ever he desireth to hear about 
ships. Our people, the Hebrews, were 


*Glenolden, Pennsylvania. 
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By Racuet Drypen SHERRATT* 


never great sailors. He must inherit 
from his father his love for the sea. 

Lois (Nodding) : Yes, his Grecian father. 

Tim (Urgently): Grandmother, read, I 
pray thee. 

Lots (Bending head over scroll) : Blessed 
be the word of Jehovah, the one and 
only true God! (Turns scroll to find 
place, then reads from right to left, 
unrolling the scroll as she goes) “And 
the navy also of Hiram, King of ‘Tyre, 
brought gold from Ophir, great 
plenty of almug trees and precious 
stones. And King Solomon made of the 
almug trees pillars for the house of the 
Lord and for the king’s house, harps 
also and musical instruments for sing- 
ers; there came no such almug trees 
nor were seen unto this day.” (Look- 
ing up at the child) The almug wood, 
my son, is hard, fine-grained and of a 
beautiful dark red color. It would 
make rich pillars and very fine instru- 
ments. 

Tim (Eagerly): All polished and 
smooth? (Holding up his little half- 
made boat) O, if I but had one for a 
ae for my boat! I pray thee, read 
on! 


(EunIcE has forgotten to work in 
watching and listening.) 


Lots (Reading on): “For King Solomon 
had at sea a navy of Tharshish, with 
the navy of Hiram; once in three years 
came the navy of Tharshish, bringing 
gold and silver, ivory, elephants’ teeth, 
apes and peacocks.” 

Tim: Mother, is it not wonderful! Some 
day, J shall travel, and sail by ship. I 
shall go first to the city of Tarsus, 
thence to Philippi and on to the great 
capital city of Ephesus. There I shall 
see the great temple of the goddess Di- 
ana. (Waving his boat in the air with 
a flourish) “Great is Diana of: the 
Ephesians!” 

Eunice (Greatly shocked): O ‘Timo- 
theus, thou art most wicked! 

Lois (Putting one hand to her heart): 
Yea, thou art! 

Tim (Defensively): Father once said it; 
and then he laughed. He saith the tem- 
ple to Diana is a great sight and I 
would wish to see it. 

Eunice: No temple dedicated to a 
graven image is a goodly sight, my 
son. Thou knowest the commandment 
of our great and living God: “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me. 
Thou shalt not make unto thee— 
(Looking intently at the boy she waits 
for him to finish the commandment.) 

Tim (4 bit offended) : “—Any graven im- 
age, nor bow down and worship it.” 
Thox knowest I wouldst not worship 
one! 

Lots (Slowly, seriously): The sweet 
singer of Israel saith: “For all the gods 
of the nations are idols, but the Lord 
made the heavens.” 

Tim: Yea (Points to his eyes, ears, etc., 


as he quotes in a sing-song voice to 
show that he knows all about dumb 
gods) “Eyes they have, but they see 
not, they have mouths but they speak 
not; ears but they hear not; noses have 
they but they smell not; hands but they 
handle not; feet have they but they 
walk not; neither speak they through 
their throat. They that make them are 
like“ unto\them; so is everyone that 
trusteth in them.” King David said 
that. Now I must go and make my 
boat to sail. (TIMOTHEUS goes toward 
the door; turns suddenly and touches 
his mother affectionately in great con- 
trast with his previous show-off air.) 
I was but playing, mother. If it be sin 
and grieve thee, I shall never cry such 
wickedness again. (Exit TiMoTHEUS) 

Eunice (Agitated): Thou dost not think 
he meant it, mother, to call Diana 
great. He laughed, as also did his 
father. That could not be called wor- 
ship. (Clasping her hands and looking 
upward) O that Messias might come! 
He would teach us all things. 

Lois: Yea, we are far from the holy 
Temple, but strange rumors are being 
borne by travellers from Jerusalem of 
visions and miracles and strange new 
faiths. 

Eunice: Dost think He may have come? 

Lois: I know not what to think; but 
fear not for the lad, my daughter. He 
has been well instructed in the Word, 
and of such Jehovah saith: “I will in- 
struct thee and teach thee in the way 
which thou shalt go. I will guide thee 
with mine eye.” 

Eunice: So be it. (Stoops and picks up 
pieces of scattered wood. Goes out. 
Lois returns to her reading.) 


(Curtain) 


(Explanation, to be read between 


scenes) 


Eight years or more elapse between 
first and second scenes. In the interval, 
this household has become . Christian 
through the preaching of the Apostle Paul 
as he visited Derbe and Lystra, knowl- 
edge of the Scripture making its members 
quick to embrace a gospel that so verified 
the promises. 


Scene II 


Lots is seated slightly back and to one 
side of stage, EUNICE seated nearby. 
They are sewing each on an end of a 
coarse tent or on individual work. Lois 
has coarse thread and needle, for she is 
old. She tries to thread the needle. Evu- 
NICE rises to help her and hands her 
threaded needle. Lots lets her hands. fall 
relaxed in her lap and sits pondering: 


Lots: It is so clear to me. “He shall be 
as the light of the morning, as clear 
shining after rain.” 


(Continued on page 31) 
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PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


By Phyllis Newcomb Maramarco* 


GENERAL THEME: Children Following 
Jesus in their Homes 
During the next few weeks, let us 
help the children to get a little glimpse 
into God’s plan for homes, and how his 
love works through the members of the 
family. 


These programs are prepared for use by 
themselves without any necessary relation to 
lessons used in the church school. However, 
where there is such a relation through a common 
theme, the lessons and the worship programs will 
both be more effective. Leaders should make use 
of any such connection they may find. The wor- 
ship programs for this month are related close- 
ly to the Group Graded Lessons on ‘‘God’s 
Plans for Homes.’’ They also bear on the West- 
minster Departmental Lessons for the month 
on “Children of All the World,” and in the 
same way on the Closely Graded Courses of the 
Graded Press, on children in other countries. 


Activities That May Lead to 
Worship 


. Make a gift for somebody who works within 
the home. 

. Invite a mother to bring her baby to the 
department. Learn how to approach him, 
speak to him kindly. Emphasize the wonder 
of the coming of a child into a home. 

. Write and give a play showing the inter- 
dependence of the members of the family, 
regard for each other, the contributions of 
each, and Christian conduct within the 
home. 

. Write and give a play showing how Sunday 
may be spent within the home—the family 
going to church, reading together, making 
candy or a gift for another, calling on a 
friend; family worship in the evening. 

. Write a litany of praise and thanks for 
members of the family, the joy of family 
experiences, the wonder of a new baby 
in the home, etc. 


June 2 


THEME: The Nazareth Home 
PRELUDE: Bagatelle, by Beethoven? 


Place a picture of “The Carpenter’s Son’? by 
Tarrant, or other picture showing Jesus’ home, 
in the worship center. (See the program for 
April 7 in the March, 1940 Journal, for 
suggestions for making a worship center.) Ask 
the children to be studying the picture while the 
prelude is being played. Some questions to guide 
thinking might include: How did Jesus see 
God's love at work in his home? How did he 
show God’s love working through him? Do you 
think the members of the family had happy 
experiences together? What were some of those 
joyous times? Share these thoughts aloud later. 


Hymn: “When Jesus Was a Little 
Lads 

Story: “The Boy Jesus Worships God 
in His Home” (See the Journal for 
December, 1939, page 21.) 

Prayer: O loving God, we praise and 
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* Supervisor, Elementary Grades, Center Con- 
gregational Church, Hartford, Connecticut. 
1 Play a Tune, Ginn and Co., 1936. 
? Hale, Cushman and Flint, 116 Newbury St., 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
*Song and Play for Children, Danielson and 
Conant. Pilgrim Press, 1925. 
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thank thee for thy love at work 
through happy families everywhere. 
Help us remember how the Boy Jesus 
showed your love in his home. May 
we learn to grow more and more like 
him in whatever we say and do in our 
homes. May we always remember to 
show love to others. Amen. 

Response: “If with all your hearts’ 

Hymn: “Home> 

BENEDICTION: May the love of God 
show through us in our homes 
throughout the week. Amen. 

RECESSIONAL: “Rondo, Sonata No. 2,” 
by Schubert? 


June 9 


THEME: God’s Love Is in Homes 
PRELUDE: Cradle Song, by Schumann? 


Direct the children’s thinking to a picture of 
“The First Flower Service,” by Tarrant,? which 
will have been placed in the worship center. 
Suggest: How are these children showing their 
love to the baby? Do you think God’s love is 
present in babies? Do you think it is a wonder- 
ful thing when a new baby comes into the world? 
How would you show your love toward a baby? 
(Record the responses made by the children and 
organize them later into a litany or poem about 
God’s love at work through the miracle of a 
new baby coming into a home.) 


Hymn or Pratse: “For the Beauty of 


the Earth” (Emphasize the “love” 
about us). 
Story: 
Peter Maxes a Discovery 
Ever since Peter could remember he had 


wanted a little sister. So when his mother told 
him that at Eastertime there would be a new 
baby for him to help care for, he threw his 
arms around her and cried, ‘Oh, Mother, I’m 
so glad! What fun it will be to play with 
her!” 

How happy Peter was when he came home 
from his grandmother’s the week before Easter 
and found a wee baby sister waiting for him! 
“Tet me hold her, Mother, please,” he begged. 
So his mother placed the baby in Peter’s strong 
little arms. That night when Peter said his 
prayers he thought about the little bundle he 
had held in his arms and he said, “Thank you, 
God, for my baby sister. And please, God, take 
good care of her always.” 

One day when Little Sister was three years 
old his mother said, ‘Peter, please come home 
from school promptly today, for this afternoon I 
must go to Grandmother’s; and I shall have to 
depend on you to look after Little Sister.” 

Peter hurried home from school. He found his 
mother all ready to leave. As she kissed him 
good-by she said, ‘“Take good care of Little 
Sister, and remember she takes a nap for an 
hour and a half at three o’clock.” 

Peter always had fun playing with Little 
Sister, and this afternoon they had an especially 
happy time. He pretended he was a great big 
elephant and Little Sister rode on his back 
around the room. Then they played hide and 
seek. The time went so fast that Peter was 
surprised to hear the big clock strike, one-tqwo- 
three. He put Little Sister in her bed for a nap 


*As Children Worship, Perkins. 
Press, 1936. 

°When a Little Child Wants to Sing, West- 
minster Press, 1935. 
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and sat down beside her until she fell asleep. 

Then he went into the next room and got a 
book to read, but the time did not seem to go so 
fast. He looked at the clock. The big hand had 
traveled only a little way around. It would be 
a long time before it went all the way round, 
then half the way again, and he could wake 
Little Sister. How quiet the house was with only 
the tick, tick of the clock! He wished there were 
someone with whom to talk, and just then he 
heard Tom’s whistle. Tom lived three doors 
down the street, and they had a special whistle 
when they wanted each other for something 
very important. Peter went in to look at Little 
Sister. She was sound asleep. Then he went out 
to see what Tom wanted. 

“Peter,” said Tom, ‘‘my uncle has sent me an 
electric engine and a train and yards and yards 
of track. Come over and help me set it up.” 

“Mother is away and I’m taking care of 
Little Sister this afternoon,” said Peter sadly. 

“Bring her along,’ suggested Tom. 

“Can't. She’s asleep,” replied Peter. 


“She'll never miss you, then,’ said Tom. 
“How much longer will she sleep?” 
“Over an hour.” 


“It won’t take us an hour to get the train 
set up,” said Tom. ‘You can easily get back 
before she wakes up. Come on!” 

Peter started down the street with Tom, but 
somehow he felt unhappy. ‘‘Little Sister will 
never miss me,” he told himself. ‘I’ll get back 
before she wakes up. Nothing will happen to 
her in that little time, and besides, God is 
taking care of her. Every night I ask him to.” 
But no matter how Peter reasoned with him- 
self, he could not feel comfortable. He knew 
Little Sister had depended on him to stay there 
with her, and his mother had said that she 
depended on him, too. 

When they reached Tom’s house, Peter said, 
“I’m going back home, Tom, I can’t leave Little 
Sister in the house alone.” And before Tom could 
say anything, Peter was running down the street. 

He found Little Sister sleeping as peacefully 
as when he had left her, but he was glad that 
he had come back. Suppose Little Sister woke up 
crying, as she had once, from a bad dream and 
found herself alone. Suppose a fire had broken 
out in the house! He sat down beside her to 
finish his story. It was strange, but he felt much 
happier now sitting there than he would have if 
he had been helping Tom put up his electric 
train; and he felt more grown-up than he had 
ever felt before. 

Just as he finished his story he heard the 
clock strike one. The big hand had traveled all 
the way round the clock’s face and halfway 
round again. 

Peter waked Little Sister and they went out 
into the yard. They climbed up in the swing 
and played they were going up in an airplane 
as they swung high up in the air. When their 
mother came home, Little Sister tried to tell her 
all about the games they had played. 

“TI see,’ said her mother,” that big brother 
can be depended on to take good care of you 
while I’m away.” 

That night Peter told his mother how near 
he had come to leaving Little Sister. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
God have taken care of her if I had gone?” he 
asked. “I ask him to every night.” 

“God did take care of her through you,’ 
replied his mother. ‘“‘He was able to answer 
your prayer because he could depend on you.” 

“I came back because Little Sister and you 
were depending on me,” said Peter. “I didn’t 
think God needed to depend on me, too.” 

“God always has to depend on people to 
help him,” said his mother. 

And after that when Peter prayed he said, 
“Dear God, please help me to take good care 
of Little Sister.” 

Exizasetu L. Reep® 
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Prayer: O loving God, we begin to see 
now how your love works through 
people everywhere, and_ especially 
through people in homes. We know 
that you depend upon people to help 
you in your world. Help us to remem- 
ber this when we are called upon to 
care for others. May we always re- 
member that you are depending on us 
to show your love to others. 

Soto Response: “Hear Our Prayer’ 

Hymn: “Useful in the Family’ 

SILENT MEDITATION: 

Let us ask God to help us to show his love 
to others throughout the coming week in our 
homes. (Silence.) Let us ask him to guide our 
thoughts so that we say only kind words. 
(Silence.) Let us ask him to guide our actions 
so that we do only kind things. (Silence.) Let us 


ask him to help us remember to show love to 
children everywhere. (Silence.) 


RECESSIONAL: Spring Song, by Henselt* 


June 16 


THEME: Seeking Good Homes for All 

PRocEssIONAL: The children will enter 
their place of worship singing “Let 
us with a gladsome mind’? 

Leapgr: In the Bible we find a beautiful 
description of a mother. It is in the 
book of Proverbs. It may help you 
to worship and praise God for loving 
mothers. (Read Proverbs 31:13, 15a, 
20, 26, 28, 29.) 

STORY: 

Wuat Myra Wantep Most 


There was one thing Myra wanted more than 
anything else, and that was a home. Myra 
could never remember when her family had had 
a home. All the year, from early spring until 


Down 
though the centuries 


Only when boys and girls are made to see the 


things they read and study about, do the stories 


we tell them become interesting and alive with 


meaning. When they are learning about Bible days, 


they should learn, too, about how those far-off 


people worked and played and studied and talked. 


The "Once Upon a Time" series of Primary and 


Junior reading cards answer many of these interest- 


ing questions that are puzzling to children. Back- 


ground material, costumes, ways of furnishing, 


traveling methods, keeping house—information on 


all these homelike affairs that make ancient cus- 


toms real are found here. When lesson hours drag, 


when attention wanders—try "once upon a time’! 


(Excellent for Vacation Church School.) 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
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Once Upon 
a Time 


Size, 8!/y x 13 inches 
Two colors 
50 cents a set 


Series |, "Manners and Customs 
in Bible Times" 


Series 2, “Working and Travel- 
ing in Bible Times" 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


...... Witherspoon Building 
156 Fifth Avenue 

Granite Building 

8 South Dearborn Street 


late winter, they followed the crops. Up and 
down through the country they traveled, living 
for a few weeks in a tent or a shack while they 
picked berries, thén moving on to another shack 
to pick grapes. April, May and June they lived 
with peas and potatoes; in July and August they 
moved on to blueberries and strawberries, and 
in September to grapes; October and November 
were spent with oysters, and December to 
March in the far South, picking cotton. 

Then they began all over again, back and 
forth across the country, living first in one 
shack, then in another. “What would it be like,” 
wondered Myra, ‘“‘to have a real home?” 

Some evenings Myra heard her older brother 
and sister talk about a time when they did have 
a home. That was when her father had been able 
to get regular work and they had lived in Mary- 
land. Myra was no bigger than Baby Tom then, 
so she could not remember it. 

“We went to school all winter then,” they 
told her, “and when we came home in the 
afternoon, Mother was always there.” 

Myra could think of nothing more wonderful 
than to have a home, go to school all winter, 
and find her mother waiting for her when she 
came home each day. Of course Myra did not 
have much chance to go to school, when her 
family stayed only a few weeks in one place. 
And she saw her mother only early in the 
morning or late in the evening, because she 
and the older brother and sister had to work 
with their father in the fields all day. Picking 
berries pays very little money; and if the whole 
family did not work there would not be enough 
money to buy the groceries they needed. 

Myra was too little to help very much in 
the fields, and besides she had to take care of 
Baby Tom. Sometimes she took him to the field 
where the others were working; but the sun 
was so hot there that he cried, and there was 
no place for him to take his nap. So, although 
it was lonely, Myra generally stayed behind 
at the shack. 

One morning, after her family had waved 
good-by and disappeared in the fields, Myra 
washed the breakfast dishes, cleaned the two- 
room hut and sang Baby Tom to sleep. Then she 
sat down in the doorway. She felt more lonely 
than usual this morning, for they had just moved 
into this neighborhood the evening before, and 
she had no friends here. She looked at the 
other huts around theirs. 

“I guess the other families haven’t gotten 
in yet,” she said to herself, for she saw no 
children like herself left behind to care for baby 
brothers and sisters. Myra shut her eyes to 
close out the lonely-looking little huts and tried 
to picture the kind of home she would like, if 
suddenly a fairy godmother stood before her and 
said that she could have whatever she wished. 
It would be a white house with green shutters, 
she decided, like one she had seen in a picture 
book. There would be flowers in the yard and 
a swing, in which she could ride high up into 
the air. 

“What are you dreaming about, little sister ?”” 
suddenly asked a pleasant voice. Myra opened 
her eyes. She saw a happy-looking lady in a 
pink dress smiling down at her. It seemed almost 
as though her fairy godmother had come to life. 

“T was dreaming we had a home,” said Myra. 

“J’m sorry I can’t make your dream come 
true,” said the lady, “but did your home have 
a yard to play in? I’ve come to ask you to our 
playground, where the other children are. My 
name is Miss Day, and I’m one of the teachers 
in the Center where the children stay while their 
parents are working in the fields. There are 
swings and seesaws and a slide in our play- 


ground.” 
Myra jumped up—then she stood still. re 
“T can’t leave Baby 


can’t go,” she said sadly; 
Tom. He’s asleep inside.” 


® From Bible Homes and Homes Today. Copy- 
right, the Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 

™ Hymnal for Boys and Girls, Parker and 
Richards. Appleton-Century, 1935. 


CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC 
and Program Helps 


“Gleams of Sunshine’ (Ch. Day carols and 
exercise) 10¢; “Oh. Day Carols No, 1,” 10 
“Oh. Day Recitations and Program Helps,” 25¢ 
One each of the three, 40¢, postpaid. 

Ask for FREE catalog No, 4 of 8S. S. and 
Choir publications, 


GEO. F. ROSCHE & CO. 


337 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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“You can bring Baby Tom with you,’ said 
Miss Day. “The Center has a day nursery to 
care for the babies. You can both come every 
day and stay until your family comes home in 
the evening.” 

That evening a happy Myra ran to meet her 
mother. ‘‘Mother,” she cried, ‘I’ve had a won- 
derful time! There are friends here. They took 
care of Baby Tom while I played with the 
other children in the playground. We had a hot 
lunch and took a nap, then we sang and had 
stories, and Miss Day showed me how to make 
this.” She held out a tea towel, on which she 
had made a blue and white border. 

“Those must be the teachers I heard the 
mothers in the field talking about this morning,” 
said her mother. “I wonder who sent them here ?” 

“Miss Day said they were friends the church 
had sent,” explained Myra. “O, Mother, if we 
can’t have a home, I’m glad there’s a happy 
place to stay, while you're in the field all day!” 

—Eizazsrtu L. Rexrp® 


Prayer: O God, our sympathy goes out 
to those who do not know the joys of 
happy home life. We pray that Chris- 
tian leaders will go out from the 
church to help those who are in need, 
like migrant workers. We pray that 
the time will come when all may have 
happy, joyous homes where your love 
may shine out. Amen. 


5 From Bible Homes and Homes 
Elizabeth L. Reed. Copyright, 
Press. Used by permission. 


Today by 
The Pilgrim 


THEME: Adventuring in World Friend- 
ship 


To the Leader 


As you are leading your boys and girls 
in the paths of world friendship you must 
be having some thrilling experiences with 
them, some thoughts, aspirations and 
ideas that bring high moments of wor- 
ship. You are probably discovering a 
wealth of material that you wish to use. 
More programs are suggested here on 
widespread and varied work of mission- 
aries—industrial education and rehabili- 
tation, and vacation church school teach- 
ing under handicaps. Because Muriel 
Lester is a world Christian leader and 
because her invitation to Gandhi to live 
at Kingsley Hall, meeting-ground of the 
poor people of London, strikes a particu- 
larly fine note of international under- 
standing, that story is included. The 
refugee problem is one that we all need 
to consider frequently, thoughtfully and 
prayerfully. For suggestions that may be 
helpful to you see the list for June 30. 

Also please refer to the May programs 
to the section on “Materials for Worship” 
and to the paragraph on “Creating a 
Worshipful Setting.” A very lovely, large 
poster is “The Bridge of Peace,” dis- 
tributed by the Friends’ Peace Commit- 
tee, 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. The John Day Co., 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, prints a large, colorful 
picture map of Children Everywhere, by 


~ Ruth Hambridge. 


The program for June 2 is worked out 
in detail to show the order of service 


* Teacher, Newington, Connecticut. 
*From As Children Worship, by _ Jeanette 
Perkins. Used by permission of the Pilgrim Press. 
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Response: “If with all your hearts’4 
Hymn: “Home’’® 


RECESSIONAL: Allegretto, by Men- 
delssohn? 

June 23 
THEME: God's Love Is in Homes 


Around the World 
PretuvE: Lullaby, by Grieg! 
Hymn: “The Great Round Sun’? 
Story (to read): “Five Little Babies’! 
Prayer: “I Think of Love’! 

Solo Response: Sanctus, by Gounod?2 
Hymn: “Home” 
REcESSIONAL: Sarabande, by Corellit 


June 30 


THEME: Homes for All 

PRELUDE: Sweet Dreams, by Tschai- 
kovsky1 

Hymn: “Lord of All’ 


° Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, Con- 
necticut Council of Churches, 18 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

* Here and Now Story Book, Mitchell. E. P. 
Dutton Co., 1921. 

“% My Own Book of Prayers, by Jones. Rand 
McNally (at 10 cent stores), 1938. 

New Hymnal for American Youth, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1930. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Ethelyn Burns* 


which may be desirable to follow during 
the month. 


June 2 


THEME oF WorsuiP: Helping People to 
Help Themselves 

Quiet Music 

PRocESsSIONAL Porm:1 


Walk slowly, 

Be silent; 

For this is the place 
Where loving and kindness 
Remind us of God. 


CALL TO WorSHIP: 


Leader: I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the Lord. 
Response: O come, let us worship and bow 
down; 
Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker; 
For he is our God and we are the sheep 
of his pasture. 


Hymn: “I Thank Thee Lord for 
Strength of Arm” (If this hymn is 
unfamiliar to your group, it would be 
very Worthwhile to teach it to them 
because of the ideas of friendly shar- 
ing that it conveys.) 

OFFERING SERVICE: 


Leader: Father, we worship thee with our 
gifts; 
When we know others are in need, 
Help us to share what we have with 
them. 
May our giving be with joy and gladness. 
Quiet Music (as offering is received by a boy 
and a girl) 
Prayer: Father, receive our gifts 
work in the world. Amen. 
(If a copy can be secured, “For thy Great 
Bounty, Lord” by Grace Noll Crowell is a 
magnificent offering poem. See Light of Years, 
Harper and Brothers, publishers.) 


DIscusSSION: 


(To the Leader—By this time the children 
will have many ideas on the work of mis- 
sionaries and a short discussion along this line 
would give fine preparation for the story. The 
latter shows how a missionary grasped a tre- 


for thy 


Story: “Each Likes His Own Home 
Best” (known also as “Thanking the 
Heavenly Father for Our Home’). 
This is the story of the toad who 
thought his home was the best in the 
world, but the robin, fish, squirrel and 
boy disagreed with him. It is found in 
Part IV, “The Little Child and the 
Heavenly Father,” (Graded Press) ; 
in Kindergarten Course B of the 
Christian Nurture Series, Morehouse- 
Gorham Co.; and in the vacation 
church school text, Let’s Go Out-of- 
Doors by Milton. 

Introit: “Lord, Who 
Children” 

Prayer: O loving God, we begin to see 
now your great plan for homes for all. 
We can see your love working through 
mothers and fathers in homes for birds 
and animals and for people. Help us 
to live happily together in our homes, 
always expressing love and thoughtful- 
ness toward others. Amen. 

Response: “Hear Our Prayer’ 

Hymn: “Father, We Thank Thee’? 
(second verse) 

A Moment or SI1LENcE 

RecEssionaL: Allegro, Viennese Sonata, 
by Mozart? 


Lovest Little 


mendous unemployment situation and with keen 
insight taught the people how to change to 
meet the marketable needs of men and women 
and thus provide for themselves and their fami- 
lies and communities.) 


Story: 
Tur Weavers or NANKING 


Over the barren hills of central China the 
winter wind blew bitter cold. Here and there 
wandered a Chinese child or woman, shearing 
off the grass close to its root. That precious 
grass, burned in the tiny stoves of their humble 
huts, was all there was to do the cooking. The 
heat from the small stoves did little to keep the 
winter’s cold away from these poorest of China’s 
poor. 

Foreign-Born, the missionary from the 
United States, hated the sight. Good grass to be 
burned up! He wished it could be fed instead 
to sheep. From their wool could be woven 
warm cloth which would keep the winter’s 
chill from the shivering bodies much better than 
did the tiny grass cooking fires. He could not 
see how anything could be done about it as yet, 
however. 

One day he found Mr. Chang, a diligent and 
respectable silk weaver, and member of the 
church, sitting idle and disconsolate outside his 
house. He sat down to chat with him. They 
talked about many things, coming gradually to 
the cause of this very unusual idleness. 

“There are many of us idle these days, Hon- 
orable Foreign-Born,” said Mr. Chang. “Many 
of us silk weavers sit all day long, with silent 
looms and empty purses.” 

“But why?” asked Foreign-Born. “Is not the 
skill of your hands still as it was?” 

“Our skill is the same,” said Mr. Chang. 
“But go down to the docks. You will see them 
unloading great bales of woolen cloth, brought 
from across the ocean. The gentlemen of our 
country who have worn robes of beautiful 
Chinese silk are now demanding business suits 
made of the foreign woolen material.” 

“T did not know of this,” said Foreign-Born, 
“although I might have noticed that foreign 
suits were appearing more frequently upon the 
streets. But surely,” he questioned, “it is not 
enough to stop the work of many men?” 

Mr. Chang spoke thoughtfully. ‘The masters 
of our weaving craft have counted ten thousand 
weavers in this one city of Nanking who are 
for the most part idle,” he said. 
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Highly Commended 
for Vacation Church 
Schools 


BIBLE BOOKS 
FOR GIRLS 
AND BOYS 


A Series of Eight Texts 


For third-grade primaries 
and first-grade juniors 


JUNIOR BIBLE 
WORKBOOKS 


A Series of Twelve Texts 


For boys and girls nine to twelve years old 


Prices 
Pupils’ Books, 20 cents each 
Teachers’ Guides, 15 cents each 


Teachers 


praise these workbooks because they 
have discovered that Bible stories 
taught this way register surer in the 
minds and hearts of the children and 
have more meaning and significance 
for them. 


Children 


like these workbooks because they 
give them a chance to do something 
worth while. They love to fill in the 
incomplete sentences, write original 
stories and prayers, draw pictures, 
dramatize the stories, and carry on 
the other activities which help them 
express their thoughts and creative 
abilities. 


Send for Sample Copies 
and descriptive literature 


The Pilgrim Press 


19 S. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Foreign-Born’s thought leaped to the barren 
hills and to the sheep which might be grazing 
there. But it is a long way from sheep to cloth. 

He talked to many men after that and asked 
questions. He found that what Mr. Chang had 
said was true. Woolen cloth was in demand. 


Ten thousand weavers were out of work. 
Foreign-Born went to the masters of the trade. 
“Honorable Sirs,’ he said, ‘“‘Would it not be 
possible to weave wool instead of silk?” 

Some looked at him pityingly as if the 
question were a foolish one. Others answered 
courteously. But one man with a worried look 
talked long to him. The loom for wool weaving 
was expensive, he said. Not all the money of 
the weavers would buy one. 

Foreign-Born began to remember things he 
had read about woolen weaving looms which 
could be used in houses. They had them in 
Europe. They had them in America. Where ?— 
at Berea—that was it! At Berea, that town in 
the mountains of Kentucky, there were looms. 

Foreign-Born wrote letters to the weavers in 
Kentucky and while he was waiting for answers, 
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Enrollment Cards. Make your school en- 
rollment as efficient as possible. These at- 
tractive cards, suitable for any grade or type 
of school, are 3 by 5 inches. 60 cents a 
hundred. 


Attendance Cards. Day by day attendance 
checking will be easy with these cards which 
record attendance for thirty days or six 
weeks. 607. For boys. 608. For girls. 60 
cents a hundred. 


Outline Books. Something new for Primary 
and Junior boys and girls are these 12 page 
booklets. Children paint the designs in 
colors using the guide cards included and 
at the same time learn kind thoughts from 
the wording of each page. 10 cents each, 
with envelope. 550. Our Friendly Book. 
551. Happy Times for You and Me. 552. 
When Everybody Helps. 


he thought of the other end of the woolen 
business, of providing good pasture to feed the 
sheep that grew the wool. Out he went to the 
barren hills whose tough native grass would 
never feed sheep. He bought some of the hilly 
slopes and ploughed them. He planted clover, 
and when it was grown he ploughed it under to 
enrich the soil. After that he planted Sudan 
grass seed from Africa. While waiting for it to 
grow he went back to the question of the loom. 

The weavers at Berea sent descriptions of 
their loom and drawings from which a skillful 
carpenter could make a model. Foreign-Born 
and the carpenter he chose talked and figured 
and worked and experimented. At last they had 
it—a fine loom, strong, easy to work and cheap, 
a loom fitted to the use of Chinese workers. 

One man was found who could teach the 
others to work the loom. At last there gathered 
at the University of Nanking, where the training 
center was set up, fifteen men who wanted to 
learn all about this new skill and trade. 

Foreign-Born was not content to have these 
weavers learn only how to make cloth of wool. 
His eye was on those pastures now green with 
new grass and dotted with Merino sheep. Those 
students of his must learn to clean and dye 
wool, to pick and card and spin and twist it. 
They must know not only how to weave but 
also how to finish it. They had to learn how to 
set up the looms and keep them in repair. Be- 
sides all this, they must know how to figure 
costs, lest they be unable to sell properly, and 
they must know about the new way of buying 
and selling through cooperatives, helping each 
other instead of trying to outsell each other. 

Foreign-Born’s face was always wreathed in 
smiles when he saw the skillful fingers of his 
students busily at work. Other students came 
to take the course in weaving. 

But Foreign-Born was not completely happy. 
The country people had not yet been touched 
by the new industry. There were still those 
women and children shearing off grass to cook 
and heat their homes through winter’s cold. 
It would be better if they were shearing wool 
off the backs of those Merino sheep, said 
Foreign-Born to himself. The weavers of Nan- 
king had been helped. They were again at work 
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and the future was brighter before them now. 
What about the poor farmers of the country 
round ? 

Foreign-Born proposed a plan to the men of a 
certain village. The village elders were doubtful 
at first. A visit to the training center helped 
them see differently. They began to hope that 
they might make cloth to keep themselves warm. 
The railroad was building a line back into the 
hills where there was coal. They would be able 
to buy coal for heating their houses if they had 
money to pay for it. The woolen cloth they 
could make and sell would more than pay for 
coal. The elders and Foreign-Born set up a 
Rural Center. A trained man came out to live 
and teach there. 

Under his direction the farmers ploughed the 
hilly land and prepared it for pasture. They 
joined together, bought some sheep and learned 
how to care for them. Great was the rejoicing 
when the first wool was carefully sheared. Their 
teacher showed them the steps that must be 
taken to prepare it for use. Fingers used only to 
working the fields were learning a new skill 
which would make life easier and happier for 
them and for their families. 

Over the pasture lands of the village the 
winter wind blew bitter cold. Here and there 
wandered a woman or a child, bringing the 
sheep into their folds for the night. In the 
tiny stoves of their humble huts small bits of 
precious coal burned brightly, giving more 
warmth than ever came from the twisted hand- 
fulls of grass. By the fading light, Honorable 
Grandmother sat at the spining. Her old fingers 
had grown young again. There was a con- 
tented look in her wrinkled face. She was not 
spinning thread—oh, no! It was warmth and 
cheer she was spinning for her family. 

Foreign-Born, the missionary from the United 
States, rejoiced in that sight. His dream of 
making life better for the people whom he loved 
had come true. 

—Grace W. McGayran? 


2From Far Round the World, by Grace W. 
McGavran. Used by permission of Friendship 
Press. 
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June 9 

THEME: Missionary Teaching, a Glori- 
ous Work 

Hymn: “The World, Dear Lord, Is 
Very Large.” 

Story: “Senorita Florinda’s Task” by 
Grace W. McGayran, in Far Round 
the World, Friendship Press. A beauti- 
ful story of a teacher’s discovery of 
how to help children worship in vaca- 
tion school. 

SENTENCE PRAYERS. 


June 16 
THEME: Building Friendship 
Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East 
or West” 
SToRY: 
A House or Frienpiiness® 


In the heart of London’s slums where the 
poorest people live stands a house that opens its 
friendly doors to everyone—little nursery chil- 
dren, housewives, clerks, students, laborers. 
Muriel Lester and her sister founded this house, 
Kingsley Hall, in honor of their brother. They 
were very rich, rich like the young ruler to 
whom Jesus said, “‘Go and sell all that you have 
and give to the poor.” This is exactly what 
Muriel Lester did. She says, ‘“‘We decided to 
enter a life of voluntary poverty in order to 
share life with our friends.” 

Together with her co-workers Muriel Lester 
created a place where men and women and 
children might come to enjoy reading, study, 
music, play, discussion, religious services. Clubs 
were formed and many people of the Bow 
district of London were kept busy and happy and 
slowly began to learn how to live for the good 
of all. 

Muriel Lester says further, ‘“We came here 
because we believed the first need was to keep 
in close touch with God. It is easier to remember 
God in a place like this than it is in the more 
Prosperous sections of the city. People are wiser 
here. We have put our first emphasis on God. 
Prayer gives us our guidance. It helps us to 
think creatively. It helps us to see people, not 
as they are, but as they ought to be. 

“We determined to serve as Jesus served, 
without distinction between class, nation or race. 
We knew we must do everything in our power 
to avert war. During the World War we re- 
fused to hate the Germans, although we were 
called cowards and traitors by some of our 
neighbors.” 

Kingsley Hall became a very real part of the 
lives of the people of the Bow district of 
London. So important and interesting were the 
activities, changes and attitudes taking place 
there that people all over the world heard of 
them. Workers from everywhere asked Muriel 
Lester to allow them to come and serve in this 
house of friendliness. 

Because she admired Gandhi, the great Indian 
leader, and wanted to study his methods, Muriel 
Lester went to India and spent three months 
learning from him. 

One day it was learned that the great Gandhi 
was coming to England. And all England was 
excited over the news. The king, the rich and 
powerful English and Indians, the government 
officials sent him invitations to stay in beautiful 
rooms they had arranged for him. But Gandhi did 
not choose these. He said simply, “Of course, 
I would rather stay at Kingsley Hall than 
anywhere else in London, because there I shall 
be among the same sort of people as those to 
whom I have devoted my life.” 


* References: It Occurred to Me, by Muriel 
Lester, Harper & Brothers, Publishers; They 
Dared to Live, by Robert M. Bartlett, Associa- 
tion Press. 
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Muriel Lester told the people of Bow so 
much about Gandhi’s life that they felt they 
knew him personally, that he was their friend. 
The day he arrived they were massed in the 
streets and in Kingsley Hall waiting to greet 
him. To their next Saturday evening ‘Joy 
Night” they hoped he would come. In the middle 
of the party the door opened and there stood 
Gandhi, gazing delightedly at the happy crowd. 
At first they were too amazed to speak. Then 
they gathered eagerly around him, bringing 
their children with them. One mother put her 
child into his arms. 

On his birthday the nursery school children 
gave him woolly lambs and others toys. They 
called him “Uncle Gandhi.”” When he walked 
in the park the children followed him. 

Every week-day he worked long hours with 
the government officials, but every night he re- 
turned to Kingsley Hall. He found time to visit 
the people in their homes. Through the House of 
Friendliness he came to know the people of 
England and they to know and appreciate the 
great leader of the Indian people. One man said, 
“Oh yes, we all liked Mr. Gandhi. He got 
along famously with us people here. Some folks 
couldn’t understand what he meant when he 


talked about praying and giving up things to 
the poor. We could understand him and we 
loved him!” 

And Muriel Lester having brought new mean- 
ing into the lives of the poor in London, and 
having brought about more understanding be- 
tween the Indians and English, was not content 
to stop there. Until all the world knows and 
practices love and peace and goodwill, she can- 
not rest happily. She is now traveling all over 
the world showing people the strong and beauti- 
ful way of peace and friendship. 


SENTENCE PRAYERS. 


June 23 


THEME: From Neighborhood Friendli- 
ness to World Friendliness 

Hymn: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
Heart Thy Brother” 

Story: “Come to Our House” (See page 
19) 

PRAYER for extending friendship and help 
to the refugees 


WORDS 


PICTURES 
CONTENT 


a-number of hymns written especially for this 
book; also standard and familiar hymns; printed 
on a larger page. 


M USIC with a separate melody line; instrumental music; selec- 


tions from music of the early church; new music. 


by Marguerite de Angeli to illustrate each 
new section, six in all; book and cover de- 
signed to appeal to the Junior child. 


118 hymns, 17 chants and responses, |3 in- 
strumental numbers and 2 pages of Scrip- 
ture references. 


ALL TOGETHER 


the most inclusive, up-to-date hymn and songbook for Junior boys 
and girls is ‘'Hymns tor Junior Worship," just coming off press. The 
finest writers, composers, artists, and printers have combined re- 
sources to make this book the best of its kind. We believe that they 
have succeeded. Let us prove it to you. Send for a returnable sample 
copy to the Hymnal Division, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 121-J Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. (75 cents a single 
copy; 60 cents each in quantities.) 


For Junior Worship 


HYMNS FOR JUNIOR WORSHIP 


June 30 


Tueme: Adventuring in World Friend- 
ship 

Hymn: “O Brother Man Fold to Thy 
Heart Thy Brother” 

Story: From The Singing Tree by Kate 
Seredy, Viking Press, 30 Irving Place, 
New York City, $2.00, or Ali Lives in 
Tran by Caroline Singer and Cyrus Le 
Roy Baldridge, Holiday House, 225 
Varick Street, New York City, $1.75. 


To THE LEADER: 


As summer approaches many churches bring 
into effect a very strange custom—that of clos- 
ing the church schools, at a time when much 
more than usual could be done for the religious 
development of children. If that unhappy event 
takes place in your church school, why not give 
the boys and girls a mimeographed or typed 


copy of suggestions for their adventuring in world 
friendship during the summer months, either 
with their families or neighbors? And if you are 
so fortunate as to continue with your groups you 
may enjoy adventuring with them. Some of these 
suggestions you may wish to present to the group 
during the worship period. 

1. Excursions—First-hand experiences 
give facts and understanding thus af- 
fording a basis for changing attitudes. 
These may be in your own community 
or in other cities where boys and girls are 
visiting. 

(Please see a description of “A Visit to a 
Jewish Synagogue” p. 40-43, How Big Is Your 
W orld? by John L. Lobingier, Pilgrim Press) 

2. Writing letters to boys and girls in 
other countries. 


Write to the International Friendship- League, 
Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts, for detailed 
information. 


3. Camping 

4. Dramatics. 

If your group decides to give a play this month, 
the National Council for Prevention of War, 532 
Seventeenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 
has as fine a list as can be found and also has 
most of the plays on hand in their office. 


5. Hobbies 
a. An international doll collection 
b. Stamp-collecting 
c. An international scrapbook 
6. Reading 
a. Write to the following for care- 
fully selected lists and make copies 
for the children 


(1) National Council for Prevention 
of War 

(2) Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR JUNE: Putting My Life into 
the Work of the World. 

The purpose of these worship suggestions 
is to help the junior high students to 
appreciate their own personal re- 
sources; to see vacation time as an 
opportunity to develop their talents 
and overcome handicaps; and to feel 
their responsibility for making a better 
world. 


These programs are prepared for use by them- 
selves without any necessary relation to lessons 
used in the church school. However, where 
there is such a relation through a common 
theme, the lessons and the worship programs 
will both be more effective. Leaders should make 
use of any such connection they may find. The 
worship programs for this month are closely re- 
lated to the Group Graded Lessons, the Closely 
Graded Courses of the Graded Press, and in a 
general way to the Improved Uniform Lesson 
themes. They also touch briefly on the theme of 
the Westminster Departmental Lessons. 


Worship Center. Let the intermediate 
boys construct a cross out of two 
branches of a tree, leaving the bark 
intact, and put this on the altar which 
should be covered with a moss green 
cloth. On either side of the cross place 
a bouquet of flowers. Each Sunday use 
a different color. Let the leader give 
the symbolism of the colors, as: 
Yellow—Overcome hatred with love. 
White—Desire for fair play in games. 
Blue—Courage to stand out against 


the crowd. 
Lavender—Talking with God each 
day. 


Pink or red—To share my time and 
talents with others. 

If preferred, you may use the picture 

of “Jesus and His Mother at the 

Fountain” by Tissot,! as the central 

theme for the altar. 


June 2 


Tueme: Preparing for the Work of the 
W orld. 

PreLuvE: To a Wild Rose, by Edward 
MacDowell 


* Educational Director, Trinity Church School, 
Kansas City, Missouri; and teacher of eighth 
grade in the Weekday Schools of Religious Edu- 
cation, Kansas City, Kansas. 

1Order from the New, York Sunday School 
Commission, Inc., 416 Lafayette Street, New 
York City, New York. (Ten cents each.) 
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By Frances Nall* 


Catt To Worsuip: Then thou shalt see 
and be radiant, and thy heart shall 
thrill and be enlarged.—Isaiah 60:5a 

Hymn: “My Master Was a Worker” 

Picture INTERPRETATION (by a boy): 


For our worship theme this month we have the 
picture of “Jesus and His Mother at the Foun- 
tain” by Tissot. The artist shows Jesus helping 
his mother by carrying on his shoulder a heavy 
jar of water from the village well. Mary is 
following up the stony path with a water jar on 
her head. Then, as today in Nazareth, the women 
and girls usually carried all the water for 
household use. (Ask:) Why did the artist show 
Jesus helping his mother at this menial task ? 
Tissot expresses the spirit of Jesus as given in 
Mark 10:43, ‘‘Whoever wants to be great 
among you must be your servant.” Probably 
Jesus’ sisters were not old enough to carry the 
water and Jesus saw how tired his mother was 
and was glad to do the humble task which the 
other boys of Nazareth scorned to do. 


If the cross is used instead of the 
picture, the intermediate should tell 
of the making and the meaning of the 
rugged cross. After the symbolism of 
the flowers is explained, this poem may 
be read: 


PoEM: 
JuNE 


The fields are white with daisies 
Beneath a starlit sky, 

The fields are white with beauty, 
For June is passing by. 


The fields are white with daisies 
Like fallen stars, it seems, 

So jeweled are the meadows— 
The fields are white with dreams. 


—Joun Bravcuame THomp SON” 


Hymn: “A Workman in a Village 
Home’? or “O Master Workman of 
the Race” 

ScripTuRE (read by a boy and a girl): 
Description of a virtuous woman: 

Proverbs 31:10-21, 25-28. 
Description of a righteous man: Isaiah 
32:2; Matthew 5:13-16; and Ne- 
hemiah 2:18. 
Srory (told by an intermediate) : 


JosepH Cuoosres THE BETTER Lire* 


In a high remote plateau of the world, where 
Russians mingle with Afghans, Chinese bargain 


2 Used by permission of the author and The 


- Epworth Herald. 


3 Found in Singing Worship, Abingdon Press. 
* Adapted from the story, “And Some They 
Shall Slay and Persecute,” by Richard T. Baker. 


with Indians and the British look on with guns 
across their shoulders, sprawls the little town 
of Kashgar. On this plateau of Turkestan was 
born Joseph Johannes Khan. Joseph is a broad- 
cheeked, tall, fair-skinned son of the mountains. 
As a boy he tramped the Tibetan plain, that 
high fertile plateau fading away from the 
Himalayan heights toward Siberia. He saw the 
fertile fields and the rich mines, and he stopped 
at the close of every day to say his prayers 
toward Mecca. , 

The elder Khan was a learned Mohammedan 
in Kashgar, and his son was scheduled to be the 
same. He was sent to school, given the Koran 
to read and study, and alongside it the Bible. 
He did well in school. ‘Too well,” he explains 
today. “I was taught the rudiments of the true 
religion, and I began to question Islam. I read 
in the Bible of the prophet Jesus. I began to 
wonder about him and his relation to Mohammed. 
I saw the Swedish missionaries. I saw their 
converts. They were living more beautifully 
than we were.” Young Joseph determined that 
a beautiful life was the purpose of religion. 

At first he tried Buddhism and Hinduism. 
He even went to live with Buddhist and Hindu 
priests. Always he came back home sad and 
discouraged. He studied communism, tossed it 
aside with Buddhism, Islam, and Hinduism. It 
was that beauty of living which he sought, and 
he determined that nothing should bar his way, 
not prejudice, not tradition, not the faith of his 
fathers, not the love of his friends, not the 
hardship which might be visited upon his body. 

He saw the Christians in Kashgar. He saw 
them persecuted by members of his faith. He 
saw them smile in return. He saw their cleaner 
villages. He saw the freedom of their girls who 
were actually allowed to go to school. He 
accepted Jesus’ way of living and was baptized 
by the Swedish missionaries in Kashgar and 
began to tell the story of Jesus throughout the 
country. But what did his father think of him? 
We shall have that story next week. 


OFFERTORY PRAYER (by a boy) 
Response: “Bless Thou the Gifts.”® 


June 9 


Tueme: Assuming My Responsibilities 
in the Work of the World 
PretupE: Adagio, by Mendelssohn® 
Catt To WorsuHipP: John 17:4 
Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
SCRIPTURE: 
The happiness of well-doing (repeated 
in unison): Psalm 1 
Our responsibility to God (read by 
a girl): Romans 14:12 
Ways in which Jesus grew (read by a 


5 From American Junior Church School 
Hymnal. 
® Found in The Church School Hymnal for 


Youth. 
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boy): Luke 2:52 
SpeciaL Hymn (sung by six girls): 
“The Growing Jesus’? 
Porm (read from memory by a boy): 


Comer, Master WorkMAn 


Come, Master Workman, work with us, 
And till the soil or grind the grain. 

Be partners in the busy mart, 

That taxes strength and wearies brain. 


At home, at school, in church, in court, 
On thronging street, in cell alone, 
On mountain top, or ocean wild, 
Dear Master, make our tasks thine own. 


My Father worketh and I work! 

O Christ, whom men and angels laud, 
Come, share with us the toil and sweat, 
Thou Son of toil, thou Son of God. 


—Josrrpn B. Hincerry® 


OFFERTORY AND REsponseE: “Father, We 
Bring to Thee” 
Story (told by a student) : 


JoserpH Wovutrp Nor Recant* 


(Review the story of Joseph given last week 
and then continue) : 

There is nothing so danger-fraught in the 
world as the conversion of a Moslem. The entire 
community rises up to wreak its vengeance, and 
Islam’s cruelties are fabled in story and song. 
To be converted was enough to rain fire upon 
young Joseph Johannes. But to preach placed 
him in daily jeopardy of his life. 

Everything went fairly well so long as he 
stayed in the confines of the European community. 
The British presence kept him from actual bodily 
harm. Then one night a Mohammedan uprising 
smote Kashgar. The Moslems raided the station, 
carried off young girls for their harems, and in 
the capture were two boys. One of these was 
Joseph Johannes Khan. His friend was shot to 
death before his eyes. ‘‘You, too, must die,” 
he was told. The Moslems came, gave him 
poisoned food, beat him with clubs, and tied him 
to a post with his hands above his head. 

He turned to his family for help but they 
had already abandoned him. A traitor to Islam 
had no place in the Khan family, he was told. 
He had only one prospect, hanging. The king’s 
brother came to talk to him but Khan was firm. 
He would not recant. It was a long night. 
The morning came, the day passed, and no one 
came to hang him. His strength was almost gone. 
With his hands above his head, his body aching 
from contortion, and lack of food, he began to 
tell the jailers of the beautiful life. The only 
response was a bullet that sang across his ear. 
The days wore into weeks, and months. After 
fifty-seven days of hideous torment, the Swedish 
missionaries of Kashgar received word of where 
he was and had the British soldiers obtain his 
release. 

When Joseph Khan was released from jail 
he had to flee his native land to save his life. 
He worked his way to the border, and by dog 
teams crossed the barren mountain tracts and on 
mule back to Pashawar. There, he learned from 
a missionary that he might find friends in 
Lahore. When he arrived there, he enrolled in 
schoo! and studied English so that he could 
translate the Scriptures into the language of 
his people. He started to work on a Kashgar- 
English dictionary. Later while attending Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones’ ashram at Sat Tal he decided 
to become a Christian minister. Khan is still 
young and is gradually working his way back 
to health and strength while studying how he 
can best help the Indian Christian church in 
its struggle with Islam. 


Prayer Hymn: “Savior, Hear Us, We 
Pray” 

CLosinc Prayer: Dear Father, we thank 
thee for our Christian homes, and our 
churches. Help each of us to assume 
one task in our church school to help 
further thy Kingdom. Amen. 

RECESSIONAL (to be hummed by students 


™From Singing Worship. 
Used by permission of the author and the 
Epworth Herald. 


May, 1940 


as they go to their classes) : “I Would 
Be True” 


June 16 


THEME: Doing the Work of the World 
in Spite of Handicaps. 

Catt To WorsuHiP: Psalm 37:1-3. 

Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 

SCRIPTURE: 


1. Leader: Today we are considering the 
handicaps which we as individuals need 
to overcome if we truly want to work 
with God. David tells us the kind of 
person God wants to help Him. (The 
leader should read David’s question in 
Psalm 34:12.) 

Girl (reads what David tells the righteous 
man not to do): Psalm 34:13-14. 

Boy (reads what God will do for the 
righteous man): Psalm 34:15-22. 

2. Leader: James, the brother of Jesus, tells 
the early Christians of handicaps they 
should overcome. 

Responsive reading (boys read odd num- 
bered verses, girls even): James 3:1-5, 
13-18. Let the group name the handicaps 
which should be overcome. These should 
be written on the blackboard by a pupil. 

3. Leader: Now shall we consider the positive 
aspects of being a Christian. Paul tells 
the church at Thessalonica what is ex- 
pected of a Christian. 

Eight students: They should each in turn 
read and explain the meaning of one 
verse, beginning I Thessalonians 5:15 
through 22. 

All of the group (read in unison Paul’s 
prayer for the church): I Thessalonians 
5 :23-25. 


SILENT PrayeER (letting each student 
pledge one handicap he will try to con- 
quer). 

PRAYER RESPONSE: “I Would be True” 


Story: 


Mary Won over Hanpicaps 


Mary lived on Toad Lane high up in the 
Great Smokies. At evening after a hard day’s 
work in the fields she would swing on the gate 
and dream about the boys and girls she saw 
playing on the spacious Jawn of the mission 
school. Then she remembered her father’s words 
as they rattled by the beautiful school in their 
old wagon coming home from their yearly trip 
to town. “Such a school isn’t for the likes of 
you. It costs money that we don’t have. Why, 
it’s all we can do to keep body and soul together. 
So don’t get any highfalutin’ ideas about 
education.” 

But Mary’s castle shattered as her father 
called to her and she ran up the path to the 
weather beaten cabin, for he said, ‘*Tomorrow 
Luce is comin’ over and I want you to be nice 
to him. He’s a hard worker and would be a 
good match for you.’”” Mary’s heart sank. Scarcely 
fourteen and already her marriage was being 
arranged, 

By much persistence Mary kept postponing 
the wedding date. Finally she realized she could 
not stall for time much longer. One evening she 
was walking alone down Toad Lane and met a 
beautiful woman riding horseback. Mary ran to 
her and asked if she were from the mission. 
She was. Mary told her story and the mission 
lady said for her to come to school. Then, Mary 
was afraid to face her determined father and 
her tired little mother so the mission lady went 
with her. 3 

The next few weeks were busy for Mary 
and her mother. The little loom ran almost 
constantly getting clothes ready for Mary to go 
to schocl. Her mother seemed happier and 
younger than Mary had ever seen her. 

Finally the day came and Mary was seen 
going down the lane, out into the mountain road, 
later walking along the wide concrete and 
finally into the city and across the spacious 
lawn to the mission school. It was a queer sight 
to the city folk, this barefoot girl with her 
carpet bag and sunbonnet, leading a mountain 
goat and a spindle-legged calf. She said to the 
principal, “I have fetched my tuition. If it 
isn’t enough, I’ll work the rest out as you said.” 

Mary learned rapidly and graduated with 
honors. Instead of staying in the city where a 
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good position was offered her, she went back to 
Toad Lane. There in a little white school house 
she is teaching the boys and girls of the moun- 
tains how to be happy and capable, how to 
use the things around them in the mountains to 
build a better life, and to have a new faith in 
God.® 


OFFERTORY AND Response: “All Things 
Come of Thee, O Lord” 

Prayer: That we may help other Marys 
to learn the better way of life. 


June 23 


TueEmMeE: Discovering My Talents for the 

W ork of the World. 

Prevupe: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 

Almighty” 

CHoraL SENTENCE: “All Things Come 
of Thee, O Lord” 
RESPONSE BY VERSE CHo1R: Malachi 

3:10 

Prayer: Dear Father, as we today dis- 
cuss how we may use our talents help 
us to desire to use them for thee. 

Amen. 

Prayer Response: “Father, Hear the 

Prayer We Offer’’ 

Hymn: “O Son of Man, Thou Madest 

Known” 

TALKS AND DRAMATIZATION: 

1. Nehemiah used his talents to strengthen 
the national life of his people. One of 
his reforms was Sabbath observance as 
given in Nehemiah 13:15-19 (which 
should be read aloud). 

Nehemiah-up-to-date. We need a modern 
Nehemiah who will save the lives and 
eyes of boys and girls from fireworks on 
the Fourth of July. (Other suggestions 
for celebrating Independence Day should 
be given.) 


2. Malachi, who lived over four hundred years 
before Jesus, used his talents to urge 
people to be honest. He said that they 
had even cheated God, as is told in 


9 Adapted from the story, “Girl of the Great 
Smokies” in Tales from East and West by M. B. 
Cobb and Ezra Young. Used by permission of the 
Friendship Press. 


Malachi 3:7-12. (This should be read 
aloud.) 

Malachi-up-to-date. We need a modern 
Malachi to urge people to give their 
time and money to the church. What can 
we boys and girls do for our church this 
summer ? 


3. Parable of the Virgins. Matthew 25:1-13 
(which should be read aloud). In this 
Jesus tells us that some people fail be- 
cause they feel that being a Christian is 
too easy. 

The Ten Virgins-up-to-date. (To be drama- 
tized by eleven girls.) 


Scene I: 
Saturpay NiGcuT 


Ann (Getting up from table where ten girls 
are working on worship service): I’m tired and 
it’s hot; let’s go to a movie and cool off. We 
can plan our worship service in the “morning 
before church school. 

Betsy: That’s what I say. Whoever heard of 
having to learn such a long poem. I can read it 
just as well. 

Pec: Why should we spoil a perfectly good 
Saturday night? Let’s go! 

Parsy: And one is supposed to pray from the 
heart. Why should I spend time thinking up 
what to say? 

Gincerx: Why the delay? Let’s be gone. 
(These five leave.) 

Marie: They’ll never get up in the morning 
to plan their program. Let’s do it now. I hate 
to put things off. 

Mary Lou: What shall we have for the 
Call to Worship? 

Marityn: Oh, here is just the hymn for the 
opening. 

Maurine: Be still, will you? I want to con- 
centrate on this worship story so that I can give 
it without notes tomorrow. (AJl work silently.) 

Marcine: Well, I’ve learned the Scripture 
from memory so I won’t have to read it. Be 
seeing you in the morning. (All exit.) 


Scene II: 
Sunpay MorninG 


Minister’s Wire (comes up to the ten girls 
who are seated on front row): Girls, my hus- 
band has taken suddenly ill; will you conduct 
the worship service for church today? 

Tur Girts: We'll be glad to. 

Bersy: I'll have to run home for the poem 
I didn’t learn. 

Patsy: I'll have to study what to say in the 
prayer. (Five girls who went to the movie leave 
to get their parts.) 
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Scene III: 
AFTER CHURCH 

Minister's Wire (to five wise girls): You 
did your part beautifully and I cannot thank you 
enough. 

Betsy (entering breathlessly with four 
friends): I have my poem learned. We are all 
ready for the worship service. 

Minister’s Wire: I’m sorry, but church is all 


over. You missed a lovely worship service. 
(All exit.) 


OFFERTORY AND RESPONSE: “We Give 
Thee But Thine Own’?? 


June 30 


TuEeme: Doing My Share in the Work 
of the World. 

PreLupe: “America the Beautiful” 

CaLL TO WorsHIP: 2 Corinthians 9:7. 

Hymn: “We've a Story to Tell to the 
Nations” 

SCRIPTURE: 

Girl: Show picture of “The Widow’s 
Mite” and read Mark 12:43-44, ex- 
plaining that it’s the spirit of our 
giving which counts. 

Boy: Show the picture of “The Good 
Samaritan” and tell the story, Luke 
10:30-37; show how the Samaritan 
gave his time, ability, and money." 

OFFERING AND Response: “All Things 

Come of Thee, O Lord” 

Srory (told by an intermediate) : 

When Loren Humphrey was fourteen years 
old he decided to give his life in Christian sery- 
ice. After finishing Seminary he heard of the 
great need in rural China and decided he could 
best use his talents as a foreign missionary. 
This year his dream came true and he has gone 
to Fukien province where in the Foochow Union 
high school the boys learn, in addition to their 
regular studies, shop work and farming. This 
summer Mr. Humphrey with these Christian 
school boys is helping the farmers of China to 
raise better crops and to know God better. How 


might Loren Humphrey have used his talents 
selfishly ? 


Depication Hymn: “To the Knights in 
the Days of Old” (Ask all who will 
dedicate their time, abilities, and 
money to Jesus, to join hands in a 
semi-circle around the altar as they 
sing this hymn softly.) 

PRAYER (in unison): Dear Father, help 
us to use our time, talents, and money 
to serve thee and to make our country 
and the world a better place in which 
to live. Amen. 

Prayer Response: “Savior, Hear Us, 
We Pray” 


1 Found in The Abingdon Song Book. 

“Order the Nelson pictures, “The Good 
Samaritan” number 54, and “The Widow’s 
Mite” number 204, from the New York Sunday 
School Commission, Inc., 416 Lafayette Street, 
New York City, New York. (Five cents each.) 
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SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


QuaARTERLY THEME: Carrying the-Mes- 
sage of Jesus to the World 

‘THEME FoR THE MontH: The Message 
of Jesus to My Life 


For the Leader 


These programs are prepared for use by 
themselves without any necessary relation to the 
lessons used in the church school. However, 
where there is such a relationship through a 
common theme, the lessons and the worship 
programs will both be more effective. Leaders 
should make use of any such connection they 
may find. The worship services for this month 
are directly related to the Closely Graded 
Courses of the Graded Press, in all three years, 
X, XI, and XII; and also to the Keystone 
Graded Courses X and XI. They also have 
some bearing on the Senior Group Graded Les- 
sons and on the Westminster Departmental Les- 
sons for Seniors. 


The first service for this month may 
seem a bit unusual. It has been included 
because it is the experience of the au- 
thor that many young people have some 
question as to whether Jesus has a mes- 
sage for twentieth century young people. 
It seemed wise, therefore, to begin a con- 
sideration of the theme for the month 
with a program built around this ques- 
tion. 

The last service of the month does not 
attempt to paint a rosy picture of the 
rewards of Christian living. The author 
is convinced that a challenge to some- 
thing hard and difficult, but supremely 
worthwhile, will call forth more response 
from young people than something easy. 
He is convinced also that the Christian 
path is not an easy one for persons who 
would take Jesus seriously. Significant 
living is a by-product of devotion to a 
cause which is deemed worthy and sacri- 
fice for such a cause is a requirement for 
achieving a life that is rewarding and 
worthful to a person. 

It is to be hoped that the hymns and 
Scripture readings that are suggested 
will be used. They have been selected 
with care. If substitution is necessary be 
sure to substitute items that are suited 
to the development of the theme. 

The services have been planned so that 
there will be an air of informality about 
them. Persons in several instances are to 
speak from their places in the group 
rather than from the platform. The au- 
thor feels that this is in keeping with the 
mood of young people. Let persons speak 
with seeming spontaneity from the group. 
This does not imply that preparation in 
advance is not necessary. In fact quite 
the opposite is true. Such “planned in- 
formality” usually requires more careful 
planning and preparation than a formal 
program for there can not be as much 
dependence upon written notes. 


June 2 
THEME: Does Jesus Have a Message 
for Me? 
INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “I Need Thee 
Every Hour” 


* Professor of Religious Education, 
of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 


College 


May, 1940 


By Myron Taggart Hopper* 


Catt To WorsuHip: (In Unison) 


Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters.—Isaiah 55 :1a. 

Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 

Call a upon him while he is near.—Isaiah 
55:6. 


Hymn: “We Would See Jesus” (Stanzas 
I, 3, 4, and 5) (Standing) 

ScripTuRE: Acts 2:22, 23, 36-42. 

Prayer: (Of thanksgiving for Peter, 
James, John and the other early fol- 
lowers of Jesus who comprehended his 
message for them and for the world at 
large and so handed it on to us.) 


CONVERSATION: 


First Questioner: (This question should be 
asked from the group by some young person.) I 
some times wonder whether Jesus has a message 
for young people today. He lived so long ago 
and things have changed so much. Does he 
really have a message for me? 

Leader: There is that in the message of Jesus 
which will meet all the genuine needs of young 
people today. His way is still the way of abun- 
dant living. 

Second Questioner: (Seated in the group.) 
I need to know what is right and wrong. I 
want to do the right thing but I’m never too 
sure what I should do. Does Jesus have a mes- 
sage for me? 

Leader: To you Jesus says, ‘Love your neigh- 
bor as yourself,” ‘“‘Do good to those who de- 
spitefully use you.” In other words, he says to 
do those things which will make life better 
for yourself and others. They are the right 
things to do. 

Third Questioner: (Speaking from the group.) 
I want to make my life count for something. I 
want to make some contribution to progress. Does 
Jesus have a message for me? ‘ 

Leader: To you Jesus gives the message of 
his example. Certainly he counted for something. 
He has made more difference in what has hap- 
pened through the centuries than any other per- 
sonality that has ever lived. He did this by 
working with God rather than against him. His 
entire life is an example of one who sought 
first to do the will of Him who sent him. Among 
his last words were, “Not my will, but thine 
be done.” He demonstrated that those who live 
their lives working with God, count in our 
world. 

Fourth Questioner: (Speaking from the group.) 
I want some purpose for living; some cause to 
which to give myself. I know from my study 
of psychology that no person lives a happy life 
without such a cause. Does Jesus offer me such 
a cause? 

Leader: Jesus said, ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of heaven,” or as some translate it, ‘‘the reign 
of God” on earth. This is indeed a cause worthy 
of the best effort of any young person. And like 
your psychologists, Jesus points out that working 
for it will bring abundance of living, for he 
promises that those who seek the kingdom first 
shall have the other things necessary for abun- 
dant living added unto them. Certainly Jesus 
has a message for you as he has had for all 
men through the ages. Even as he brought light 
and life to those who heeded his call in his own 
day so can he bring the same to us now. He has 
proven his right to a place in all the world and 
in every age. 


PoEM: 
CirizEN oF THE Wor.pD 


No longer of him be it said, 
“He hath no place to lay his head.” 


In every land a constant lamp 
Flames by his small and mighty camp. 


There is no strange and distant place 
That is not gladdened by his face. 


And every nation kneels to hail 
The Splendor shining through its veil. 


. Cloistered beside the shouting street 
Silent, he calls men to his feet. 


Imprisoned for his love of me 
He makes my spirit greatly free. 


And through my lips that uttered sin 
The King of Glory enters in. 
—Joyce Kirmer’ 


CiLosinc Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us, Over 
the Tumult” 


June 9 


TuHeEeme: The Message of Jesus to Me 
About Working with God 

INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God,’ by Martin 
Luther 


AFFIRMATION: 


Blessed is every one that feareth the Lord; 
That walketh in his ways. 
For thou shalt eat the labour of thine hands: 
Happy shalt thou be and it shall be well 
with thee. 
=—Psalmmen2 Silay 


Hymn: “God of Our Life, Through All 
the Circling Years.” 

ScripPTURE ReEapincs: (To be read by 
three young people). Luke 2:41-49, 
Matthew 26:36-39, John 15:7-14. 

COMMENTS ON SCRIPTURE: 

Call attention to the fact that the first two 
passages emphasize Jesus’ own devotion to God’s 
will. He thought of himself as working with 
God; ‘My father worketh and I work also,” he 
said on one occasion. The last passage is Jesus’ 
commandment to his followers to love as he 
had loved and work as he had worked. His 
message to them about God was that God was 
a loving father who was working to make a 
better home for his children and that he ex- 
pected men to help him with his work. 


Unison Prayer: O God, we profess to 
be followers of Jesus. We see now 
that being such makes us also workers 
with thee in making our own lives 
and our world more Christian. His 
message to us is that nothing matters 
except the doing of thy will in the 
world. Even that most precious of all 
our possessions, life itself, must be 
given up if giving it up will mean the 
forwarding of thy purposes. This the 
crucifixion teaches us. We would yield 
our lives to thy work. 

Hymn: “Take My Life, and Let It Be” 
(First stanza sung without announce- 
ment. It might be an unannounced 
solo.) 

PoEM: 

SPECULA 


When He appoints thee, go thou forth— 
It matters not 
If south or north, 
Bleak waste or sunny plot. 
Nor think, if haply He thou seek’st be late, 
He does thee wrong. 
—Tuomas Epwarp Brown’ 
Story: 


There is an old legend which says that when 
Jesus went back into the presence of God after 
his sojourn on earth, the Father asked him for 
a report on what he had done. When he was 
finished God asked him what provisions he had 
made for the continuance of his work. Jesus 
replied that he had tried to implant his message 
in the hearts and minds and lives of his followers 


1From Quotable Poems, by Clark and Gil- 
lespie. Used by permission. 
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on earth, and had given them a great commission 
to go into all the earth and preach his message 
and teach all peoples to observe the things he 
had taught them. God then asked what alterna- 
tive plan had been made in case his followers 
failed, to which Jesus replied, ‘I have no other 
plan.” 


Hymn: “Lord Speak to Me, That 
May Speak.” : 
Crosinc Prayer: That the consciousness 
of working with God may sustain and 

give courage for every good work. 


June 16 


THEME: The Message of Jesus to Me 
About God’s Purpose 

INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “That Cause 
Can Neither Be Lost Nor Stayed” 

Catt To WorsuiP: Psalm 119:33-37. 

Hymn: “Father of Lights” 

ScripTuRE: John 13:31-35; 14:5-II, 23, 
243 15:10-14. 


LEADER’s COMMENTS: 


Call attention to the fact that in the passages 
read Jesus identifies himself with the Father. 
Then he commands that his followers love one 
another as he has loved them and as God has 
loved him. This points to the conclusion that 
Jesus taught that he showed his followers God’s 
purposes by the way he lived, and that Christians 
should follow the example he set of loving 
service to his fellow men. If they did this their 
lives would be enriched; and they would live 
abundantly. In other words, God seeks to build 
a world where the spirit of love will reign 
and those who work with him will help to build 
such a world. 

(At the conclusion of the comments reference 
should be made to the following poems, pointing 
out that they call attention to the same truths.) 


Porms: (These poems should be read 
with feeling and expression one after 
the other.) 


“For God So Loved the World” (See 
page 19) 
Azsou Ben ApDHEM 


Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 
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Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said: 

“What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 

And with a look made all of sweet accord, 

Answered: “The names of those who love the 
Lord.” 

“And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so,” 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still; and said: “I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow men.” 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again with great wakening light, 

And shewed the names whom love of God had 
blessed, 

And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 

—Lricu Hunt 


Prayer (Of thanksgiving for the demon- 
stration of how God would live if he 
were a man, which we have in Jesus, 
and of consecration to working with 
God in building a more loving world. 

Ciosinc Hymn: “O Master Workman 
of the Race” 


June 23 


THEME: The Message of Jesus to Me 
about Christian Action 
INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “Lead On, O 
King Eternal” (To be played softly) 
Cai To WorsHIP: 
Draw thou my soul, 
Into thy presence now; 


And may my loving heart 
Before thy great heart bow. 


Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 
(First stanza) 
LzEapER’s COMMENTS: 


We have seen in the earlier worship periods 
this month that Jesus’ message for each one 
of us is to live according to the Father’s will. 
Sometimes when we think of Christian living 
we think of it as consisting of reading the Bible, 
praying, worshiping God, and engaging in com- 
munion with him. Or we may think we are 
Christian when we accept certain ideas about 
God and Jesus; when we believe the right 
things. Let us turn to the teachings of Jesus 
and see what he emphasized. 


ScripTuRE Reapincs: Mark 9:2-9, 14- 
27; Luke 19:1-5; Luke 4:18; Mat- 
thew 21:24-27. (Read by different 
young people.) 

LEADER’s COMMENTS: 


All of these passages emphasize acting and 
doing. Peter’s suggestion that three tabernacles 
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be built was not followed. Instead, Jesus took 
those who were with him back down the moun- 
tain and almost _immediately rendered service 
to a needy person. Whatever we may think of 
miracles they point to the fact that Jesus used 
the powers he had to help people, to do some- 
thing about human need. Zaccheus, when he 
became Christian, acted; he restored four-fold 
to those he had wronged. Jesus, when he an- 
nounced his mission, said that he was to preach 
the gospel, heal the broken hearted and bring 
sight to the blind. Again we have the empha- 
sis upon action, not on meditation and the tradi- 
tional religious activities. And in Matthew 7 we 
have Jesus pointing out the fact that those who 
acknowledge him Lord in their minds but who 
do not do the will of the father, will not enter 
into the kingdom. On the other hand we rarely 
find him emphasizing correct belief. He doesn’t 
ask us to believe things about him and then feel 
that we-haye become Christian by so doing. 
He emphasizes: Christian action. 


Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 
(Second stanza.) 
LEADER’s COMMENTS: 


Is there then no place for dreaming, for 
worship and communion, for withdrawal from ac- 
tion, for Bible reading? Yes, indeed! And Jesus’ 
message to us on this is clear. For him they 
were not ends in themselves. They were his 
way of charting his course of action. In Luke 
5:16 we find it said of him, “‘And he withdrew 
himself into the wilderness and prayed.” When 
he was faced with the cross he went to the 
garden for prayer and meditation. When the 
devil tempted him he turned to the Scriptures 
of his day for guidance and found there the 
words which he used to answer the tempter. 
His entire life was based upon his belief con- 
cerning the nature of God as a loving father. 
But never did he substitute prayer, or Bible 
reading, or even his correct belief about God 
for action directed at meeting human need. His 
example should be our guide in our Christian 
living. It is his message to us. 


PoEM: 


Great it is to believe the dream 
When we stand in youth 
By the starry stream; 

But a greater thing is to 
Fight life through 
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And say at the end 
“The Dream is true!” 
—Author unknown 


PRAYER: For courage to act on the basis 
of our Christian convictions, that we 
may be doers of the word and not 
hearers and believers only. 

Ciosinc Hymn: “Christian Rise and 
Act thy Creed” 


June 30 


THEME: The Message of Jesus to Me 
About the Rewards of the Christian 
Life. 

INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “Temper My 
Spirit, O Lord” by Conant, in Ameri- 
can Student Hymnal. 

Hymn Cart To Worsuip: “Still, Still 
with Thee’ (To be sung by the en- 
tire group.) 

ScriptuRE Reapincs: Luke 10:1-3, 
12:52-53, 14:26-33, Matthew 5:11, 12. 
(Have these passages read without 
announcement immediately after the 
hymn, preferably by a hidden reader.) 

Periop oF MepiTatTion (Introduce 
with): Think for a minute what the 
words of Jesus we have just heard sug- 
gest as to the things the follower of 
Jesus may expect if he takes his re- 
ligion seriously. 

Soto: “Are Ye Able, Said the Master” 
(Soloist sings the first stanza without 
announcement, after meditation.) 

TALK: Jesus does not call us to an easy 
life; rather he calls to an heroic life. 
He calls us to work with God in over- 
coming evil with good. He calls us to 
bear our crosses of hardship, misunder- 
standing and mistreatment. 

Hymn: “Be Strong! We Are Not Here 
to Play” 

Tak: While Jesus does not promise an 
easy life he does offer the reward of 
abundant living. He said, “I am come 
that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” There 
is a vast difference between abundant 
living and easy painless living. What 
are some of the rewards of abundant 
living ? 

First SHARER: (To be spoken by a 
young person seated in the group) 


One of the very great rewards is the satisfac- 
tion which comes from devotion to a cause. 
Psychologists tell us that many people are 
neurotic, and maladjusted mentally, because they 
do not have a cause to which to give them- 
selves. Followers of Jesus need not be, for they 
have a cause, the building of the kingdom of 
God. Jesus said, “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of heaven and all these things shall be added 
unto you,” meaning that those who gave them- 
selves te the building of the kingdom would 
have the essentials of abundant living. The 
easy life leads to malcontent, dissatisfaction, and 
a sense of uselessness. Life devoted to a cause 
leads to a sense of worthfulness and to the 
integration of life. Life becomes worth living 
because one has his own self respect. 


SECOND SHARER: 


There is the satisfaction of working in a 
cause that will ultimately triumph. Followers 
of Jesus may not live to see the realization of 
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all their dreams. Like the heroes of the faith, 
recorded in the eleventh chapter of the letter 
to the Hebrews, they may die not having 
received the promise but they can be con- 
fident of the ultimate triumph of their cause 
because they work with God. Their work will 
not be undone. They work with the constructive 
forces of the universe. 


Hymn: “That Cause Can Neither Be 
Lost Nor Stayed” 
(Or read first stanza as a poem.) 
THIRD SHARER: 


Jesus promised his followers peace. At the 
end of the sixteenth chapter of John’s gospel he 
said, ‘These things have I spoken unto you, 
that in me ye might have peace. In the world 
ye shall have tribulation: but be of good cheer; 
I have overcome the world.’’ This peace which 
is promised is not the peace of an easy and 
unruffled existence. It is rather the inner peace 
that comes from the consciousness of life well 
lived; that comes from feeling that one has 
satisfied the sense of ‘“‘oughtness’” which wells 
up in the soul of man and which marks him off 
from the animals. 


FourTH SHARER: 


Jesus promised those who followed him life 
with God, a sense of fellowship with the divine 
that would sustain and comfort and give direc- 
tion and meaning to life in time of trial. Some 
one has said that the greatest ideas that the 
mind of man has ever conceived is that there is 
a loving father God with whom man can have 
fellowship. Jesus promised such sustaining and 
enriching fellowship to those who followed him. 


PoEM: 
Wauat Curist Sap 
I said, “Let me walk in the fields.” 
He said, ‘No; walk in the town.” 
I said, ‘‘There are no flowers there.” 
He said, ‘‘No flowers, but a crown.” 


I said, ‘‘But the skies are black. 
There is nothing but noise and din;” 
And he wept as he sent me back; 
“There is more,” he said, “there is sin.” 


I cast one look at the fields, 
Then set my face to the town; 
He said, “My child, do you yield? 
Will you leave the flowers for the crown?” 


Then into his hand went mine; 
And into my heart came he; 
And I walk in a light divine, 
The path I had feared to see. 
—Grorce MacDonarp? 


Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee” 


PoEM: 
“Who Has Known Heights” (See page 


19) 
CLosING PRAYER 


From The Poems of George MacDonald pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., New 
York. Used by permission. 


Faith Unfeigned 
(Continued from page 20) 


Eunice: What is so clear to you, my 
mother? : 

Lois: The fulfilment of prophecy in 
Jesus, the Christ, whom Paul preach- 
eth. Hearken: “And the Gentiles shall 
come to thy light.” Young as he is, 
our Timotheus hath brought many 


Greeks and idolators to the light. He 
loveth much to preach and teach. But 
dost thou not see he is restless? 

Eunice: Yea. Ever since that day when 
he was pushed along with the mob that 
stoned Paul and left him for dead out- 
side our village, the boy hath known 
his own mind. He must have been with 
them that helped poor Paul arise as one 
from the dead, and heard him speak to 
the brethren; since which time his 
greatest desire hath been to be free to 
travel with this beloved apostle Paul. 
There came an epistle today for Timo- 
theus, by the hand of Trophimus. 

Lots (Agitated): Dost think it is from 
Paul? 

Eunice: Yea, I feel it must be from 
him. I dread the message even while 
I long to hear it. 


(Enter TIMOTHEUS, the young man. 
Bows to his grandmother, then to his 
mother, bowing slowly and low to each.) 


TimotHeus (Erect): The Lord is risen! 

Eunice and Lois (Together) : The Lord 
is risen indeed! 

Tim (Excited): Mother! I but now 
have met Gaius of Derbe. He telleth 
me Trophimus hath delivered an epis- 
tle for me. Where is it? 

EuNIcE: Yea, it is here. (Hands roll, ly- 
ing nearby, to him.) 

Tim (Unrolling scroll carefully): Per- 
haps he wishes me to join him at last! 

Eunice (Anxiously): Is it from Paul? 
(Agitated) And thou wilt go? (Plac- 
ing hand on Timotheus’ arm as if to 
detain him) O, my son, my son, they 
will persecute thee from city to city! 

Tim (With radiant face): And is not 
that our rejoicing, to be found worthy 
to suffer for our Lord? As our be- 
loved Paul would say: “In perils oft,” 
“but woe is me if I preach not the 
gospel.” I must read his letter. 

TrimotHEus (Reads Paul’s letter, aloud) : 
“Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, unto 
Timothy, my own son in the faith: 
Grace, mercy and peace, from God our 
Father and Christ Jesus our Lord. 

“T commit unto thee a charge, son 
Timothy, that thou war a good war- 
fare, holding faith and a good con- 
science. 

“Give attendance to reading, to ex- 
hortation, to doctrine. Let no man de- 
spise thy youth, but be thou an exam- 
ple of the believers in word, in con- 
versation, in spirit, in faith, in purity. 
Stir up the gift of God which is in 
thee. For God hath not given us the 
spirit of fear but of power and love and 
of a sound mind. 

“T greatly desire to see thee that I 
may be filled with joy. I call to mind the 
unfeigned faith that is in thee, which 
dwelt first in thy grandmother Lois and 
thy mother Eunice, and I am persuaded 

(Continued on page 37) 
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. Ww 
hihi 
Bill of Divorcement, A (Menjou, O’Hara, 
Bainter, Whitty) (RKO) Famous play absorb- 
ingly filmed. Daughter, realizing insanity taint, 
heroically leaves fiancé to care for father, for- 
merly insane, and to free mother to marry man 
she loves. Keen psychological interpretations. 
Impressively photographed and directed. 
For A: Excellent For Y: Somber 
For C: No 


Birth of a Nation (Lillian Gish, H. B. Walt- 
hall) D. W. Griffith's Civil War masterpiece, 
in original form with irregular musical back- 
ground and mob sounds appropriate to the old 
film. Acting and photography dated but picture’s 
greatness, with Griffith's epoch-making devices, 
still apparent, 

For A: Interesting For Y: Probably good 
For C: No 


Blue Bird, The (Shirley Temple) (Fox) Hand- 
some, pretentious, technically fine filming of 
Maeterlinck’s fantasy in Technicolor. Discontented 
little girl seeks blue bird of happiness in dream 
world only to find it at home. Able performances, 
especially Shirley’s. Many delightful sequences, 
some beyond young minds, others strong for sensi- 
tive children. 

For A: Pleasing For Y: Good 
For C: Mostly fine 


British Intelligence (Karloff, Lindsay) (War- 
ner) Intricate web of mystery and deception in 
World-War-spy melodrama. Characters and audi- 
ence baffled by spies who at one moment plot for 
Germany, next for England. Propaganda and 
intrigue. Suspenseful but rather awkward and 
overdone. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For C: No 


Broadway Melody of 1940 (Eleanor Powell, 
Fred Astaire, George Murphy) (MGM) Tune- 
ful, eye-filling musical with beautiful settings, 
highlighted by the superb dancing of the three 
principals. Simple, fairly plausible story, humor- 
ous in spots, but marred by drunkenness as plot 
motivation, and lack of good taste in some in- 
cidents. 

For A: Very good of kind For Y: Mature 
For C: Little interest 


Congo Maisie (Ann Sothern, John Carroll) 
(Para) Flippant, common but very wise little 
entertainer is stranded in African rubber camp 
with arrogant plantation owner, doctor and 
lonely wife. She solves all situations and as 
final coup d'etat awes and subdues inciting na- 
tive witch doctors. Lightweight and possibly 


For Y: Possibly 


diverting. 
For A: Fairly amusing For Y: Sophisticated 
For C: No 
Courageous Dr. Christian (Jean Hersholt) 


(RKO) The good Doctor’s efforts to get better 
housing for “Squatterstown” inhabitants is op- 
posed by citizenry until serious epidemic awakens 
their cooperation. Character values obscured by 
much that is artificial and unconvincing, and an 
obnoxious little girl is supposed to be very funny. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Perhaps For C: No 


Danger Ahead (Philip Renfrew) (Monogram) 
Class B crime and adventure thriller. Royal 
Mounted Police Sergeant and Captain’s cheap- 
looking, jiu-jitsuing, criminologist daughter solve 
case of armored-car gold robberies. Trite tale, 
preposterous situations, serial thriller stuff. 

For A and Y: Poor For C: No 


East Side Kids (Leon Ames, Joyce Bryant) 
(Monogram) Patterned on “Dead End Kids” pic- 
tures. Irish cop induces group of youngsters to 
join junior officer club. Later, attempting to help 
pal imprisoned unjustly, they unwittingly become 
accomplices to counterfeiters and murderers. Con- 
fused ethics. Utterly valueless production. 

For A and ¥Y: Worthless For C: Decidedly not! 


Escape to Paradise (Bobby Breen, Kent Tay- 
lor) (RKO) Comedy romance provides oppor- 
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LURRENT FILM ESTIMATES 


[Be summaries and evaluations appear- 
ing on this page are those of the Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are 
not the judgment of an individual, but of 
a committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the content and effect of 
the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


tunities for singing of Breen who as ubiquitous 

little Spanish boy ‘“‘fixes’’ business affairs and 

romances of debonnaire young American and 

South American siren. Humor rather elemen- 

tary. For Breen fans. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Perhaps amusing 
For C: Amusing 


High School (Jane Withers) (Fox) Artificial 
story of adolescence. Spoiled daughter of rich 
ranch owner antagonizes schoolmates with her 
conceit. She awakens finally and adjusts herself 
to her new environment, making good in a wild 
melodramatic thief-chase ending. Jane overacts 
and mugs as much as ever. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Entertaining 
For C: Fairly good 


I Take This Woman (Tracy, Lamarr) (MGM) 
Artificial sophisticated triangle drama of fancy 
sex complications in high life. Doctor saves so- 
ciety beauty from suicide, marries her, temporarily 
deserts real work for fashionable medical racket. 
Hero and heroine do their best at psychological 
gymnastics in trite plot. 


For A: Fair For Y and C: No 
Inspector Hornleigh on Holiday (Harker, 
Sim) (Fox) Second amusing, English-made 


Hornleigh comedy, about Cockney detective and 
his Scotch sergeant relinquishing vacation to solve 
an insurance-murder-racket, grim but not made 
gruesome. Expert character acting, in right 
tempo, makes improbabilities piquant and plausi- 
ble. Very English dialogue. 

For A: Good For Y: Amusing For C: Hardly 


Just Like a Woman (John Lodge, Gertrude 
Michael) (British) Lively yarn about young ad- 
venturer in search of black pearls for the mahara- 
ja’s wife. Ingenious girl, agent for competitive 
firm, beats him to the draw. Rather amateurish 
and overdone in spots, but snappy, humorous and 
mostly entertaining. 
For A: Fair For Y: Fairly entertaining 
For C: Perhaps 


Louise (Grace Moore, Georges Thill) (French- 
Eng. titles by Deems Taylor) Famous opera ex- 
cellently adapted to screen. Louise, of humble but 
decent parents, succumbs to lure of Paris and 
leaves home for musician lover. Highly dramatic 
situations. Strikingly photographed. Singing superb 
despite slightly thin recording. 
For A: Fine of kind 

For C: No 


Man from Dakota (Beery, Howard, Del Rio) 
(MGM) Fast-moving adventure melodrama. 
Two Union soldiers escape Confederate prison 
camp and, accompanied by girl fugitive, make 
their way to Union lines with valuable map. 


For Y: Mature 


Improbable situations, spotty continuity, but much 
thrill, suspense and humor. 
For A and Y: Good of kind For C: No 
Man from Montreal (Richard Arlen, Andy 
Devine) (Universal) Very mild and ordinary 
little thriller laid in Canadian Northwest. Here, 
a fur trapper, falsely accused of theft and mur- 
der, breaks jail and manages to get proper evi- 


“dence against real crooks. Fine forest scenery 


chief interest. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Perhaps For C: No 
Millionaire Playboy (Penner, Linda Hayes) 
(RKO) Painfully inane comedy. Wealthy father 
hires accomplice to cure girl-shy son. They go 
to summer resort over-run by super-flippant, gold- 
digging girls, and crazy complications ensue. 
Ridiculous attempts at humor. 
For A: Inane For Y and C: Taste degrading 


Music in My Heart (Tony Martin, Rita Hay- 
worth) (Columbia) Music, comedy, romance. 
Handsome young singer-actor evades immigration 
officials, woos ambitious heroine away from wealthy 
bachelor who in end magnanimously solves all 
problems. Humorous bits. Martin’s singing good. 
Somewhat feeble plot, but mostly entertaining. 
For A: Fair For Y: Entertaining 

For C: Probably good 


Of Mice and Men (Burgess Meredith, Lon 
Chaney) (U.A.) Faithful, honest, masterful film- 
ing of Steinbeck’s powerful novel in all its re- 
morseless reality. Outstanding roles by Meredith 
as “George,” mentor of giant-strength, child- 
mind “Lennie,” played by Chaney, and notably 
fine cast. Grim, convincing, absorbing. 

For A: Notable For Y: Too strong 
For C: By no means 


Pinocchio (RKO) Disney’s second full length 
Technicolor cartoon reflects again his marvelous 
imagination and artistry. Charming and humorous, 
but whole less appealing emotionally than ‘Snow 
White,” though technically superior. Some se- 
quences too loud and terrifying for very sensitive 
children—and tiresome for adults. 

For A and Y: Notable For C: Mostly good 


Road to Singapore (Crosby, Lamour, Hope) 
(Para) Ne’er-do-well son of wealthy old family 
and pal leave civilization and women for South 
Sea islands. Native girl moves in and competition 
and complications ensue. Horseplay of Hope and 
Crosby provide humor. Very thin entertainment. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y: Valueless 

For C: No 


Saint’s Double Trouble, The (George Sanders, 
Helene Whitney, Lugosi) (RKO) Complex crime 
melodrama. Ex-criminal, turned sleuth, seeks lead- 
er of murderous gem smugglers who is his double. 
Leader tries to pin murder on him and complica- 
tions ensue. Some trite incidents and confused 
situations. Excitement, violence, suspense. 

For A: Hardly For Y and C: No 


Seventeen (Cooper, Field) (Para) Jazz, jit- 
terbugging, and slang “modernize” film version 
of famous Tarkington novel. Cooper excellent as 
impulsive adolescent pursuing somewhat inane 
young siren despite non-cooperation of charming 
parents and snooping little sister. Very pleasant 
moments and amusing throughout. 

For A and Y: Entertaining For C; Possibly 


Sidewalks of London (Leigh, Laughton) 
(Para) Absorbing, very English drama. Profes- 
sional street entertainer takes in penniless girl 
and loses her when she becomes stage star. 
Tensely human roles by Laughton as_ pathetic 
“busker” and Leigh as temperamental star. Fas- 
maating, authentic London backgrounds finely 
shown. 


For A: Fine of kind For Y: Mature For C: No 


Three Cheers for the Irish (Thomas Mitchell, 
Priscilla Lane) (Warner) Down-to-earth carica- 
ture comedy of feud between hopelessly honest old 
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Lost and Found. Two reels, 16 mm., 
30 minutes, silent.* $2.50. 

This film is of interest from the stand- 
point of both its having been produced 
by a local church young people’s group 
and also its usability in the religious edu- 
cation of youth. It deals with the prob- 
lem of the influence of the crowd with 
which one goes, presents in contrast the 
lives of two boys, Dan Johnson and Dutch 
Toller. Dan is an upright, forward look- 
' ing young man, attendant at a filling sta- 
tion but is soon promoted to manager. He 
is active in his church, has many friends 
and is engaged to be married. Dutch 
drives a taxi, associates with a different 
sort of crowd through the influence of 
which he has accumulated gambling debts 
which he must meet or lose his job. He 
scorns attendance at church and has few 
friends. Desperate because his gambling 
debts are due, Dutch robs Dan’s filling 
station but loses his nerve and hides the 
money. Dan is suspected of the robbery 
but the minister of the church takes a 
hand, solves the mystery to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone. Suitable for use with 
young people and adults, may stimulate 
discussion, but the story is fairly complete 
in itself. A good use may be to have a 
discussion first on the influence of the 
crowd one goes with and then a showing 
of the picture. 

Rating: Content, good; Technical qual- 
ity, good. 


The Healing of M’Vondo. Two reels, 
16 mm., 35 minutes, color, silent. $2.00. 
Presbyterian and American Mission to 
Lepers.* 

A strikingly beautiful picture in color, 
presenting the work of a leper mission in 
Africa, through the story of a small vil- 
lage boy who contracts the disease and 
who is taken to the leper hospital for 
treatment. The life of the leper village 
is pictured with delicacy, restraint, and 
some light touches of humor. The boy, 
M’Vondo, is taken into the home and 
care of a leper woman in the village. He 
makes friends with another boy in the 
same home and is shown around the leper 
colony, where the inmates are at work 
in various trades. Later he goes to school 
and church and begins laying the foun- 
dations of a Christian character. After 
three years of treatment, he is discharged 
cured and returns with joy to his home 
village. Excellent for use interdenomina- 
tionally, with groups of children, young 
people and adults, in church school and 
mission study groups, in young people’s 
meetings and Sunday evening services. 

Rating: Content, excellent; Technical 
quality, excellent. 


* Available from— 

Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madi- 


son Avenue, New York City or 19 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Religious Audio-Visual Service, 28-34 East 


Eighth Street, Chicago. 
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Irishman and young Scot who replaces him on 
police force, even marries his daughter, and old 
man becomes mayor by begging voters to defeat 
him! Hilarious and loud! 
For A: Good of kind 

- For Y and C: Amusing 


Village Barn Dance (Richard Cromwell, 
Doris Day) (Repub) Simple, homely tale of 
small town dominated by wealthy woman who 
causes granddaughter to almost marry wrong 
boy. Slight plot merely background for lively 
doings of radio performers—Lulubelle and 
Scotty, Vera Wague, Don Wilson, etc.—who 
furnish solution for girl and chief entertainment 
for audience. 


For A: Light For Y and C: Amusing 


Wolf of New York (Lowe, Rose Hobart) 
(Republic) Usual, but possibly entertaining 
crime film. Debonnaire lawyer defender of gang- 
sters, embittered by loss of case for innocent lad. 
Girl persuades governor to appoint him D.A. 


Metal-Mat, 314"'x 4" stereopticon slides 


illustrating 


Christ and the Fine Arts 


by 


address a postal card to 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


16mm Bible Teaching 
Sound Films 
Bible Sound Films now Available: 


Story of a Fountain Pen.... | Reel §$ 17.50 
The Singing Heart......... { Reel 17.50 
Now is The Time........... | Reel 17.50 
The Wayward World....... | Reel 17.50 
From Eden to Calvary...... 5 Reels 125.00 


Rental price 10% per day 
Other films to be released soon 


C.O. BAPTISTA Film Laboratory 
325 W. Huron Street, Dept. RE, Chicago, III. 


and he cleans up underworld. Class B produc- 
tion. 
For A: 


Depends on taste For Y: Valueless 


For C: No 


Young Tom Edison (Mickey Rooney, Weidler, 
Bainter, Bancroft) (MGM) Serious and success- 
ful portrayal of the great Edison’s boyhood career 
in home, school, and community. Theatricalized 
biography, but authentic, vivid and with deeply 
human appeal. Mickey is notably Edison instead 
of Rooney. Supporting cast outstanding. 

For A, Y, and C: Very good 


“ May 12, 1940 is being observed 

rather widely as “The Festival of the 
Christian Home,” thus giving a broader 
meaning than is usually done to Mothers’ 
Day. The Committee on Marriage and 
the Home has issued a Service Sheet for 
pastors’ use at a church service. This is 
in two forms: a single sheet at $1 per 100, 
or a four-page sheet with first and fourth 
pages blank for local printing, at $1.20 
per 100. A special sheet for pastors is 
supplied with each quantity order. Ad- 
dress the Committee at 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


** Tue Employed Council Officers Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Feder- 
ation Secretaries will meet jointly at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, July 8-12. 
Also in session at this time and place 
is the annual Council Officers’ Training 
School. This is a training experience for 
county presidents, other officers, and 
county directors of age group, leadership 
education, vacation and weekday work. 
Write for information to your state 
council secretary or to J. B. Ketcham of 
the International Council of Religious 
Education. 


Personal Notes 


* Dr. Wiis Lamorr has been ap- 

pointed director of the Department 
of Missionary Education of the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, and 
will assume his position about June 1. 
He succeeds Mrs. E. H. Silverthorn, 
who has given exceptional service to this 
department since its organization in 1923, 
and who is now retiring from active serv- 
ice. Dr. Lamott served the Presbyterian 
Church as a missionary to Japan from 
1919 to 1938. Since early in 1939 he has 
been director of the Editorial and Pub- 
licity Division of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions. 


*%* Epwarp Bancs Brown, husband of 

Mrs. Jeannette Perkins Brown, died 
on March 21 of a sudden heart attack. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown had just returned 
from a trip to Bermuda following a se- 
vere illness on the part of Mrs. Brown 
which caused her to resign from her posi- 
tion as editor of children’s publications 
for the Pilgrim Press. She expects to con- 


tinue her work at Riverside Church in 
New York City. 


* Dr. J. Gorvon Howarp, for twelve 

years director of young people’s work 
for the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, was recently elected associate edi- 
tor of Sunday school literature for the 
denomination, to succeed the late Dr. 
J. A. Lyter, whose death in January was 
noted in this column. Dr. Howard has had 
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WHATG HAPPENING 


an extensive and varied experience in his 
denomination and in inter-church circles. 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders in 
Christian Education 

JUNE 

5-11 Annual Conference, Church of the 

Brethren, Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 

Indiana State Convention, Marion. 

United Adult Conference in Pacific 
Northwest, Forest Grove, Oregon. 

United Adult Conference in Pacific 
Southwest, Idylwild Pines Camp, 
California. 

Christian Education Convention, Board 
of Christian Education of the Church 
of God. 

Quadrennial Gathering, Church of the 
Nazarene, Kansas City, Missouri. 
National Sunday School and B.Y.P.U. 

Congress, Columbus, Ohio. 

Colored Methodist Youth Conference 
(Quadrennial Session), | Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

28-July 2 Christian Education and Ministerial 

Relief and Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South, Montreat, 
North Carolina. 


12-14 
ale iG) 


15-22 
15-23 


16-26 
19-23 
24-28 


State and County Council 
Happenings 


“% Lucerne County, Pennsylvania, 

Sabbath School Association serves 268 
Protestant church schools in a growing 
program of Christian education. This 
program consists of conference, institutes, 
leadership schools, and service to local 
churches. 

Outstanding events of the last year 
were: A well-attended annual conven- 
tion, Post-Madras and Post-Amsterdam 
conferences, a Christmas Institute, a Va- 
cation Church School Institute, and 
eleven leadership schools. A newly created 
Youth Council, cooperation with the Fed- 
eration of Men’s Bible Classes and other 
organizations, complete the program. 

Cooperative activities center in an of- 
fice open four hours a day. A small li- 
brary of books, pamphlets, denomina- 
tional publishers’ catalogs and materials, 
and a file of county workers, are avail- 
able at the office. The Secretary main- 
tains a hospital clearing service, calling 
the hospitals each morning and referring 
the names of new patients to local minis- 
ters. A well-written mimeographed bulle- 
tin broadcasts news events and facts to 
ministers, superintendents, and workers, 
nine or ten times a year. 

Working with the Wyoming Valley 
Ministerial Association, the Association 
this year observed Bible Week. Coopera- 
tion of ministers and laymen and several 
organizations in this program illustrated 
the possibilities of further united en- 
deavor. 


*%* By RECENT ACTION of the Executive 
Committee of the Ohio Council of 
Religious Education, a plan of union with 


the Ohio Council of Churches was ap- 
proved. The plan had been approved 
earlier by the Assembly of the Ohio 
Council of Churches. Since then an Ad 
Interim Administrative Committee, with 
representation from both councils, has 
been working out further action neces- 
sary to consummate the union. The 
Agreement of Union provides for certain 
financial adjustments to be carried out 
before the merger is complete. The Ad 
Interim Committee is now taking steps to 
unify the work of the two organizations 
and to conserve the resources and strength 
of both councils. 


* THe New York State Youth Con- 

ference, held at Buffalo in Febru- 
ary. incorporated a new feature in its 
program which proved extremely popular. 
This was a young adult conference for 
delegates over twenty-four years of age. 
A program was worked out and officers 
were elected to carry on the work of this 
group. 


* Munsters and their wives, some 500 

in all, met in seven informal confer- 
ences sponsored by the Illinois Church 
Council following Easter, to consider spe- 
cial interests which they share with de- 
nominational executives and council lead- 
ers. Twenty-six different denominational 
executives participated, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. M. R. Zigler, of the Church 
of the Brethren, president of the Council. 
Mrs. W. W. Daup of the Council of 
Church Women and Mrs. Rufus Bow- 
man led the “wives’” discussion. Illinois 
leaders say these meetings have been pro- 
ductive of fine fellowship and understand- 
ings. 


LABORATORY 
SCHOOL 


Childrens, Y.P., Pastors, 
Weekday, D.R.E. Sections 
Faribault, Minnesota—July 15-26 


Faculty:—Florence Norton, Esther Frei- 
vogel, Leta Egan, Gertrude von Riesen, 
Florence Martin, Lucile Desjardins, 
Mildred C. Widber, Merle L, Easton, 
William J. Bell, Earl F. Baumhofer, 
Louise Benckenstein Griffiths, Ada 
Palm Sherwin, Winnie Plummer, 
Frederick A, Replogle, Frank Walkup 
and Philip C. Landers. 

Auspices:—Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa Councils of 
Christian Education and the Wiscon- 
sin Council of Churches. 


Write for folder 


Faribault Summer School of 


Christian Education 
405 Oppenheim Building 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Christian Education Bibliography 
Selected Books and Articles of 1939 


Ports leaders in Christian educa- 
tion have cooperated in selecting from 
the books and articles in this field, pub- 
lished during 1939, those to be included 
in this annotated bibliography prepared 
by the Department of Research of the 
International Council. 

Selections were made on the basis of 
criteria in accordance with progressive 
trends in Christian education. References 

‘to the following types of publications 
were not included: regular curriculum 
units or courses and more elementary 
leadership education material known as 
First Series texts or references (now 
listed quarterly in the September, Decem- 
ber, March and June issues of the Jour- 
nal, beginning with the December 1938 
number); articles not indexed in the 
commonly used library indexes; and de- 
nominational and International Council 
bulletins and pamphlets. Lists of current 
publications and periodicals published by 
denominational and interdenominational 
agencies may be secured easily from 
their headquarters. 

This is the seventh bibliography in the 
Department of Research’s series covering 
the years from 1931 through 1939. It is 
the third annual supplement to its pamph- 
let, Christian Religious Education Bibli- 
ography, a cumulative list for the period 
from 1931 through 1936, which is avail- 
able at 15 cents per copy, cash with order, 
from the Business Department of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

This list may be used in a number of 
ways, among them the following: 

1. By teachers, administrators, pas- 
tors, directors of religious educa- 
tion, and students—to secure a 
bird’s-eye view of publications in this 
field, and as suggestive of reading 
materials. 

2. By librarians in universities and 
seminaries—as a checklist for or- 
dering publications in this field. 

3. By local church school librarians— 
as they build their libraries, and for 
their clipping reference files. 

Other bibliographies for 1939 are noted 

in footnotes.) 2 


I. General References 


A. History, Progress, Principles 


1. AUBREY, Epwin E. “A Theology 
Relevant to Religious Education.” 
Religious Education, 34:195-201, 
October-December 1939. 


A review of a discussion held under the 


+ Fifty Outstanding Religious Books June 1, 
1938-May 31, 1939. Chosen by Book-selection 
Committee, Religious Books Section, American 
Library Association. 6 p. Mimeographed. Free. 
New list will be available soon. (May be se- 
cured from Yale University Divinity School Li- 
brary, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. ) 

? “Sixty Educational Books of 1939,” The 
Journal of the National Education Association, 
April 1940. 


May, 1940 


auspices of the Religious Education Association. 
The paper by Dr. George A. Coe that started 
the discussion dealt with the usual relation be- 
tween theology and education, mistakes in that 
relationship, what the relation can be, and the 
importance of social implications. A summary of 
the discussion follows. 


2. Bower, WILLIAM CLAYTON. 
“Points of Tension between Mod- 
ern Religious Education and Cur- 
rent Theological and _ Social 
Trends.” Religious Education, 34: 
69-73, April-June 1939. 

Tensions are noted and questions raised along 
these lines: connection of religious education with 
liberal movement; present general reaction 
against liberalism; difficulties of reconciling crea- 
tive religious education with supernaturalism; 
place of content and experience in religious edu- 
cation; problem of attitude to Western seculariza- 
tion; concern for social reconstruction; antagon- 
ism to totalitarianism; and need of certain recti- 
fications in liberalism. 


3. Bower, WILLIAM CLAYTON. 
“Points of Tension Between Pro- 
gressive Religious Education and 
Current Theological Trends,” and 
“Discussion on Professor Bower’s 
Paper.” Religious Education, 34: 
164-81, July-September 1939. 


Examines four points of tension: (1) conflict- 
ing conceptions of nature and structure of reality; 


(2) relation of creativity and tradition involving 


whether religious education is to transmit tradi- 
tion or assist growing persons achieve religious 
adjustment; (3) social action—if education is a 
social process, social improvement is a fundamental 
objective; and (4) the relation of religion to 
culture—religion as a potential quality has to do 
with every dimension of personal or group ex- 
perience. Six major areas of thought in a possible 
reconstruction of religious education are indicated. 
Discussion follows. 


4. Coz, Grorce A. “The Assault 
Upon Liberalism.” Religious Edu- 
cation, 34:85-92, April-June 1939. 
An analysis of what liberalism has been his- 
torically, of the points at which views of it have 
been inadequate, and of ways by which its essen- 
tial element of freedom of scientific inquiry de- 
pends upon other freedoms upon which liberals 
have not always insisted. The conclusion is that 
liberalism’s best defense is in broadening its scope 
to take in human and social values implicit, but 
not always explicit, in it. 


5. Cor, GeorcE A. “More Theologiz- 
ing in the Church School? Yes!” 
International Journal of Religious 
Education, 15:10-11, July 1939. 

We need more theologizing, not in the sense 
of pupils giving assent to assertions of the 
teacher, but as a process of thinking, working, 


and worshiping together on the profound issues 
of life. 


6. Cor, Georce A. “Religious Educa- 
tion Is in Peril.” International 
Journal of Religious Education, 
15:9-10, January 1939. 

An analysis of the basic principles of religious 
education and the points at which there is re- 
sistance to them from Barthian types of religious 
thinking and certain views of the church. The 
issue involves religious ‘‘education’’ as against 
authoritarian religious instruction. Every theology 
must reckon with the problem of Christian nur- 
ture. 


7. HAMILTON, SAMUEL L, “Wanted: 
A Philosophy for Christian Educa- 


tion.” International Journal of Re- 


ligious Education, 15:14-15, Febru- 
ary 1939. 

The author sees dangers to religious education 
in our failure to solve economic problems and to 
win the allegiance of lay leaders. He pleads for 
a synthesis of theological and philosophical values 
with those of creative education. 


8. HartsHorne, Hucu. “Growth in 
Religion,” and “Discussion on Pro- 
fessor Hartshorne’s Paper.” Re- 
ligious Education, 34:143-63, July- 
September 19309. 


An analysis of the conditions of growth in re- 
ligion which reveals the following. (1) Our pres- 
ent situation offers a threat to religious values and 
security. (2) We have failed to develop creative 
bases for religion. We need to become skilled in 
creative religious education, and experiment in 
how children grow in experiences in which they 
may be ‘‘persons in socially creative situations.” 
Discussion follows. 


g. HartsHorNE, Hucu. “The Study 
of Growth in Religion.” Religious 
Education, 34:67-69, April-June 
1939. 

A discussion of growth in terms of the inter- 
relations of persons and the cultural pattern, with 
particular reference to science, nature, and a 
democratic versus an autocratic society. Emphasis 
upon regard for personal values as emerging 
through the Hebrew-Christian religious tradi- 
tion. Pointed questions for further thinking are 
given. 


10. HomriGHAUSEN, E. G. “The Sal- 
vation of Christian Education.” In- 
ternational Journal of Religious 
Education, 15 :12-13, 40, May 1939. 

Discusses problems involved in the relation be- 

tween theology and Christian education, such as, 
modern renewed interest in theology, criticisms 
against theology, and the relation of theology to 
method, experience, nurture, indoctrination and 


the Church. 


11. Mactntosu, Doucras Crype. So- 
cial Religion. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 336 p. $3.00. 

Under the heading Principles of Religion, Dr. 

Macintosh takes up the Concept of the Kingdom 
of God; the Social Content of’ the Gospel; and 
Man’s Part in the Coming of the Kingdom. As 
Problems of Social Religion, he lists the preven- 
tion of war, the abolition of poverty, the safe- 
guarding of liberty, and the reformation of gov- 
ernment. 


12. Macmurray, JoHN. The Clue to 
History. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1939. 243 p. $2.50. 


The history of Western civilization has tended 
to prevent the realization of the Christian in- 
tention of universal good will, which has its 
roots in the Hebrew-Christian tradition. 


13. MaprAs CONFERENCE REPORT. 
The World Mission of the Church. 
New York, International Mission- 

ary Council, 1939. 173 p. $.50. 
Gives the findings and recommendations of the 
meeting of the International Missionary Council 
held in Madras, India in 1938. Contains reports 


of the sixteen sections and special additional 
material. 


14. Mapras Series. Volume 4. The 
Life of the Church. New York, In- 
ternational Missionary Council, 
1939. 412 p. $1.50. 

Contains findings from and materials laid be- 


fore the following sections of the Madras meet- 
ing of the International Missionary Council: VII, 
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The Inner Life of the Church; VIII, The In- 
digenous Ministry of the Church; IX, Christian 
Education and the Christian Ministry of Health 
and Healing; X, The Place, Function, and Train- 
ing of the Future Missionary; XI, An Adequate 
Program for Christian Literature; and XVI, Co- 
operation and Unity. 


15. McKippen, Frank M. “Trends in 
Progressive Religious Education.” 
Religious Education, 34:131-34, 
July-September 1939. 

States the characteristics of progressive religious 


education and in the light of them examines cer- 
tain trends and probable outcomes. 


B. Curriculum and Methods 


16. BLAckwoop, ANDREW W. The 
Fine Art of Public Worship. Nash- 
ville, Cokesbury Press, 1939. 247 

p. $2.00. 
Worship as a fine art, the history of worship 
as revealed through the Bible and through the 
historic Church, and the bearing of psychology on 


public worship, precede a practical discussion of 
the various elements in the church service. 


17. BoisEN, A. T. “Conversion and 
Mental Health.” International 
Journal .of Religious Education, 
I5:14-15, January 1939. 

A clear explanation, based upon a single case, 
of how a normal, integrated mental life is to be 
achieved. Religious education must provide for 
abrupt changes as well as for gradual develop- 


ment and pay more attention to the emotional 
life. 


18. CHAMBERLIN, Grorcia L. Making 
the Bible Live. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1939. 384 p. 
$3.00. 


An interpretation of the Old Testament, pre- 
senting biblical personalities in the light of his- 
torical backgrounds and analyses of religious 
ideals and values. Suggestions for teaching are 
included. 


19. CHAvE, Ernest J. Measure Reli- 
gion. Chicago, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939. 142 p. $1.00. 

An experimental edition of fifty-two measure- 
ment forms for securing more exact information 
on the effectiveness of methods and materials in 
teaching religion. 

20. CRAIG, CLARENCE T. The Study of 
the New Testament. New York, 
Abingdon Press, 1939. 131 p. $1.00. 

A non-technical introduction to the New Testa- 


ment, giving a -modern, historical understanding 
of the early Christian writings. 


21. Haywarp, P. R. “The Place of 
God in Education.” Religious Edu- 
cation, 34:202-08, October-Decem- 


ber 1939. 

After defining ‘God’ and “education,” the 
author shows how God becomes a part of the 
educational process wherever “ultimate mean- 
ings” are introduced into experience. This may 
be in the unplanned education of society, which 
at times is in harmony with religious ideals; 
the planned education of the public schools, which 
already contains many religious elements; and 
in the planned education of religious institutions. 


22. Licon, Ernest M. Their Future 
Is Now. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1939. 369 p. $3.00. 

Reporting a twelve-year experiment with boys 

and girls in a church to determine progress in 
personality development. Instruments are included 
by which eight characteristics of “the Christian” 
may be studied grade by grade. 


23. LINDENBERG, SIDNEY J. Supervi- 
sion in Social Group Work. New 
York, Association Press, 1939. 141 


p. $1.50. 
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Supervisors of Christian education will find 
this valuable not because it deals with their own 
work, but because it gives a record of supervi- 
sion as actually carried out. 


24. PALMER, ALBERT W. The Art of 
Conducting Public Worship. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1939. 
211 p. $2.50. 

Written in interesting style for the ordinary 
minister or board member, this book explains the 
real meaning of public worship and offers prac- 
tical suggestions for the improvement of church 
worship services. 


25. WeicLE, LuTHEeR ALLEN. Jesus 
and the Educational Method. New 
York, Abingdon Press, 1939. 128 


p. $1.00. 


Treats of Jesus’ use of the method of educa- 
tion in achieving his ends and refutes interpreta- 
tions which are based upon the apocalyptic theory 
of his life and work. The author holds that the 
kingdom of God is present and growing in and 
among men, and that evangelism and education 
are complementary processes of developing it. 


C. Leadership 


26. Harner, Nevin C. The Educa- 
tional Work of the Church. New 
York, Abingdon Press, 1939. 257 
De O1.25- 

Deals with what Christian education is not, 
what it is, why and how a program should be 
built, the church and the children, making the 
church school genuinely a school, preparation for 
church membership, the minister and the young 
people, developing lay workers, and the home. 
Helpful to any local church worker, but particu- 
larly the pastor. 


27. Harprer, W. A. The Minister of 
Education. Ashland, Ohio, Univer- 
sity Post Publishing Company, 


1939. 159 p. $2.00. 

Presents problems faced by churches today. In- 
dicates basic idea is to develop a creative pro- 
gram of religious education that places the re- 
sponsibility for the program on every member 
of the church. Looks toward having the total 
program of the church tested by educational 
standards, and the development of ‘“‘a church and 
only a church.” 


28. Jones, PuHirie C. The Church 
School Superintendent. New York, 
Abingdon Press, 1939. 112 p. $1.00. 

An associate minister in charge of education 

describes the work and opportunities of the gen- 
eral superintendent in guiding the school of the 
church. The suggestions are practical, and a 
number of new ideas are presented. 


29. May, Rotio. The Art of Counsel- 
ing. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 
1939. 237 p. $2.00. 


Examines and summarizes the major contri- 
butions of the leading schools of psychological 
thought on the matter of counseling, and empha- 
sizes the parts from each school that should con- 
tribute to a basic counseling program. Helpful 
to ‘those in positions of counseling young people 
either in the church or educational field. 


30. Tripp, THomas Atrrep. “Reli- 
gious Education as a Technique for 
Pastors.” International Journal of 
Religious Education, 15:9, 29, 30, 
July 1939. 

Begins with the now-accepted premise that 
religious education is not a separate compartment 
in a church, but a method of achieving all its 
worthy goals. Holds that the pastor should de- 
velop his lay leaders, by understanding their 
needs and working democratically in partnership 
with them. 


D. The Community, the State, Public 
Education 


31. JoHNson, F. Ernest. “Has Re- 
ligious Teaching a Place in Public 


Education?” International Journal 
of Religious Education, 16:8-9, Oc- 
tober 1939. 
Six basic propositions presented in answer to 
the question in the title, with a suggestion of the 


task of the church forces in achieving a more 
satisfactory condition than the present one. 


32. JoHNson, F. Ernest. “Relation of 
the Political State to Religion.” 
Religious Education,  34:77-84, 
April-June 1939. 

An analysis of the historical relations of the 
State to the Church and to religion as such, with 
a discussion of the contribution of the State to 
education, of public schools to religion, of the 
use of public funds for Catholic parochial schools, 
and of the relation of the Church as a social 
institution to the State. Emphasis upon the neces- 


“sity of the Church’s renewing its own life. 


33. McKippen, Frank M. “Religious 
Teaching in Public Education.” Jn- 
ternational Journal of Religious 
Education, 16:12-13, November 
1939. 

Analyzes the present situation with regard to 
the relation of religion to public education and 
the several possible ways of meeting it: for- 
mal teaching of religion in the public school; the 
weekday religious education plan; treating re- 
ligion culturally and humanly in the public school 
curriculum; and training adults, particularly par- 
ents, to give religious direction to home and 
community activities. 


II. The Religious Education of 
Children 


34. Faus, Sopura L., Bro, Marcuer- 
RITTE Harmon, Burtt, Louise 
Avery, GiLmorg, O. T., and Ir- 
vin, W. A. “The Religious Educa- 
tion of a Liberal’s Child.” A Sym- 
posium. Religious Education, 34: 
25-36, January-March 1939. 

Discussion by one lay and three professional 

leaders of essential and undesirable elements in 
liberal religious education. Differences in points of 


view of the writers are more marked than are 
agreements. 


35. HartsHorNE, Hucu. “The Need 
for Fresh Study of Childhood Re- 
ligion.” Religious Education, 34: 
8-10, January-March 1939. 

Stating that we do not know the way in which 

children respond religiously either to current re- 
ligious practices and beliefs or to the relevant 
environmental circumstances, Dr. Hartshorne pro- 
poses a formula as to the nature of religion, and 
suggests the kind of research needed in this field. 


36. Jones, Mary Atice. “Children 
and Crises. A Present-day Problem 
for Parents and Teachers.” Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, 15:10-11, February 1939. 

Discusses what adults can do to help give chil- 

dren a sense of poise and security in a time of 
social and international crises. Solutions sug- 
gested include the generous attitude toward those 
with whom we disagree and a supporting fellow- 


ship in home and church where difficulties can 
be faced realistically and with faith in God. 


37. McKipsen, Frank M., Miter, 
Minor C., and Asucrart, C. E. 
“Weekday Religious Education 
Today.” A Symposium. Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, 15:10-12, March 1939. 

Presents the need for weekday religious edu- 

cation from the point of view of the churches, 
and a detailed description of two practical pro- 


grams now in effect—one a community program, 
and the other a state program. 


38. PERKINS, JEANETTE E. Children’s 
Worship in the Church School. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


New York, Harper and Brothers, 


1939. 233 p. $2.00. 

A guide for leaders of children in worship. In- 
cludes source materials, records of actual experi- 
ences, suggestions for the conduct of worship, 
formal and informal, and help towards the crea- 
tion of original prayers, litanies, and songs. 


39. SHERRILL, Lewis JosrepH. The 
Opening Doors of Childhood. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1939. 
193 p. $1.75. 

An approach to the teaching of religion to chil- 
dren, based frankly upon the assumption of the 
initiative of God and the importance of specific 
objectives on the part of parents and teachers in 
their dealings with children, and taking the posi- 
tion that “we must begin with the parents when 
we are concerned with the children’s experience.’ 


40. SHERRILL, Lewis JosepH. Under- 
standing Children. New York, 
Abingdon Press, 1939. 218 p. $1.25. 

A study of developing child-life under guid- 

ance, with special reference to relationship to God 


and one’s neighbor. Stresses the home and its in- 
fluence on growing personality. 


III. The Religious Education of 
Young People 


41. BuRKHART, Roy A. Youth and the 
Way of Jesus. New York, Round 
Table Press, 1939. 212 p. $2.00. 

Examines the major problems facing a young 

person in his religious and social life, and points 
toward certain major causes in the world that are 
worth living for. Is written in an inspirational 
style, and will be helpful to young people and 
their leaders. 


42. DersyArpins, Lucite. Building an 
Intermediate Program. Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press, 1939. 212 
p. $1.00. 


In this, the usual range of problems in connec- 
tion with organization and program for an inter- 
mediate department of the church receive fresh 
and vital consideration by one who has devoted 
her life to work with this age group. 


43. Dimock, Heptey S. and StTatTren, 
Taytor. Talks to Counselors. New 
York, Association Press, 1939. 
92 p. $.50. 


This pamphlet is thorough in the problems it 
discusses. These talks have been given to coun- 
selors at a “Y’’ camp, but are suggestive for 
counselors in church camps or summer youth con- 
ferences. 


44. LANprErs, Puitiep C. “The Uni- 
versity of Life. A New Type of 
Sunday Evening Youth Program.” 
International Journal of Religious 
Education, 15:6-7, January 1939. 

Describes the University of Life program with 

special reference to content and organization. 
Helpful to those interested i in a new type of young 
people’s meeting in the church. Is written by a 


person who has had more experience with this 
program than anyone else in the country. 


45. Patrick, Denzi, G. M., editor. 
Christus Victor. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1939. 252 p. $1.25. 

This report of the World Conference of Chris- 

tian Youth, held in Amsterdam, Holland, during: 
the summer of 1939, includes the major ad- 
dresses of the Conference, general reports from 
each of the Commissions and a summary of the 
Bible study and worship program. Valuable book- 
let for young people and their adult leaders, 
whether or not they attended the Conference. 


IV. The Religious Education of 
Adults and Parents 


46. ATHEARN, 
ATHEARN, 


CLARENCE R.. and 
LAuRA ARMSTRONG. 


May, 1940 


Discussing Religion Creatively. 
New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1939. 220 p. $2.00. 


Deals with various patterns of the discussion 
method, particularly with reference to young 
people and adults in the church. Gives case il- 
lustrations, and includes a rating scale for dis- 
cussion leaders. Questions, problems for discus- 
sion, and references make it useful as a text for 
leadership classes 


47. BARcLAY, WApDE Crawrorp. The 
Church and a Christian Society. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1939. 
428 p. $3.50. 

Gives an interpretation of the adult education 
movement; a comprehensive and critical analysis 
of the existing social order; changes needed to 
make it more intelligent, humanitarian and Chris- 
tian; and the important réle of the church, par- 
ticularly through adult education, in bringing 
these needed changes about. 


48. ELLENWoop, JAMES LEE. “Democ- 
racy at Home. A Father Says It’s 
More Fun to Live That Way.” In- 
ternational Journal of Religious 
Education, 16:10-11, December 
1939. 


How to operate a family democratically and 
the practical advantages in so doing are presented 
with concrete illustrations. 


49. MeLann, Bernarp E. The Church 
and Adult Education. New York, 
American Association for Adult 
Education, 1939. 114 p. $1.00. 

A study, in the American Association for Adult 
Education series, of the great variety of present 
church educational projects for grown-ups. 
Though not a comprehensive survey, it is filled 
with interesting descriptions and is fair in its 
appraisals to all religious groups. Pleads for 
social action as inherent in a true educational 
process. 


50. SHERRILL, LEwis JosEPH and Pur- 
CELL, JOHN Epwin. Adult Educa- 
tion in the Church. Richmond, John 
Knox Press, 1939. 290 p. $1.35. 
Revised edition. 

A comprehensive manual and leadership edu- 
cation text dealing with the modern program of 
adult religious education in the local church, in- 
cluding curriculum, method, and organizational 
principles, 


V. Religious Education in Colleges 
and Universities 


51. BLAKEMAN, Epwarp W. “Reli- 
gious Counseling in a State Uni- 
versity.” Education, 59:261-66, 
January 1939. 


A statement of the problem, types of questions 
dealt with, suggestions as to theory and therapy, 
relation to other counselors, and a report of an 
effort at an indigenous religious education within 
a State University. 


52. HARTSHORNE, HvuGH, editor. From 
School to College. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1939. 446 p. 
$3.50. 

An analytical and statistical study of the 


growth of young people in the transition period 
between high school and college. 


New curriculum and program materials 
are noted quarterly in the September, De- 
cember, March, and June issues of the 
Journal, beginning with the December, 1938 
issue. Materials are announced, with anno- 
tations by the publishers and editors, almost 
as soon as they are released. Single copies 
containing the lists may be obtained from 
the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIli- 
nois, for 15 cents each. 


Faith Unfeigned 
(Continued from page 31) 


in thee also. Thou art well reported 
of by the brethren; therefore, I would 
have thee go forth with me and with 
Silas, that as we go through the cities 
we may deliver decrees to the churches 
from the apostles and elders at Jerusa- 
lem. 

“Do thy diligence to come shortly 
unto me. 

“Grace be with thee. Amen. (By the 
hand of Trophimus.)” 

Tim: O mother I have prayed much for 
this to come to me. 

Eunice (With feeling) : Paul loveth thee 
as his own son and thou must go. It 
is the Lord’s work and thou art our 
gift. 

Tr (Touching his mother affectionately 
and smiling to cheer her, banters a 
bit): Did not I say when a lad that 
one day I should go to Ephesus? 


(Lois takes a little bundle of coins, 
tied in a piece of cloth, from the bosom 
of her dress and hands it to TIMOTHEUS.) 


Lois: Take thou this little saving to help 
thee on thy way. It is but a small gift. 


(TIMoTHEUS, surprised and touched, 
kneels impulsively, his head on his grand- 
mother’s knee. She raises her hands above 
him and gives the ancient Hebrew bless- 
ing): 

Lots: “The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee; the Lord make his face to shine 
upon thee and be gracious unto thee; 
the Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee and give thee peace.” 

Eunice (Placing her hand on Timotheus’ 
head, repeats the Christian blessing) : 
“The Lord Jesus be with thy spirit 
always.” 


(Hold position) 
(Curtain) 


VITALIZE WORSHIP 


These hymnals attain a new level of value spiritual- 
ly and musically. ‘‘Inter-Church Hymnal’’ $75.00 
per 100; ‘‘American Church and Church School 
Hymnal’’ $55.00 per 100; ‘‘American Junior Church 
School Hymnal’’ $40.00 per 100. Not prepaid. Re- 
turnable samples sent on request. 


BIGLOW-MAIN- EXCELL co. 


5703 FC West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


COMMUNION WAFERS 


500 $1.10 1000 $2.00 
Postpaid anywhere in United States. 
We serve the Christian Churches of 
the Nation. Emblems of Christianity 
imprinted thereon. Always remember 
we manufacture these wafers, guaran- 
teed pure and sanitary. 


Donald C. Matthes 


272 West Dickson Ave. Mansfield, Ohio 
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When Children Ask. By Margueritte 
Harmon Bro. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 
and Co., 1940. 268 p. $2.00. 


With the phrase, “Questions are a 
child’s growing edge,” the author, mother 
of four children, challenges parents to 
become good answerers. She does, how- 
ever, recognize the fact that some ques- 
tions are asked merely to attract and hold 
attention. Among the questions which re- 
quire careful answers, she makes a dis- 
tinction between those which can be put 
off until a more convenient season and 
those for which everything else must be 
put aside because of the importance of 
the question, its urgency, or the mood of 
the questioner. There is a careful analysis 
of the “paradox for parents” in the dual 
need of the child for security on the 
one hand and for initiative and inde- 
pendence on the other. 

Many illustrations are given of ques- 
tions of children and answers of parents 
in the field of religion. These do not sup- 
port one approach to religion as over 
against another but present the answers 
of thoughtful parents representing many 
different points of view. Readers will feel 
that some parents have been much wiser 
than others in the way they have re- 
sponded to their children’s questions. The 
variety of illustrations given and the type 
of interpretation which follows will prove 
helpful through suggesting to parents that 
there may be more than one approach to 
the child’s questions in this realm. God, 
prayer, immortality, the Bible, the church 
—questions on all-these subjects are in- 
cluded. 

How to deal with questions about sex 
are, next to religion, the most perplexing. 
The author reports questions of little 
children about babies, of adolescents about 
sexual experience, of older young people 
about marriage, and gives in detail the 
answers which have been made by par- 
ents to such questions. Consideration of 
ways of answering questions about “the 
world without” and about “the world 
within,” about social injustice, punish- 
ment, and social responsibility conclude 
the book. 

For parents who are looking for the 
answer to their children’s questions, this 
book will not supply a need. Its point of 
view is, rather, that the situation in 
which the child lives must, in part, deter- 
mine what is a good answer to his ques- 
tion. For parents and teachers who have 
been straining after the answer and feel- 
ing unhappy about the results, this book 
should prove encouraging, stimulating and 
helpful in suggesting a better “mood” in 
which to consider their children’s ques- 
tions. And to all thoughtful parents and 
teachers, it will bring comfort in the 
feeling of fellowship with many parents 
in many walks of life all of whom are 
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NEW BOOKS 


facing simular problems in the effort to 
be “good answerers.”’ 
M.A. Ji 


The Life of the Church. “The Madras 
Series.” Volume IV. New York, Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, 1939. 411 p. 
$1.50. 

This volume includes the materials pre- 
sented at the Madras meeting of the In- 
ternational Missionary Council relating 
to the discussions of the following confer- 
ence sections, and the findings of these 
sections: The Inner Life of the Church 
(VII); the Idigenous Ministry of the 
Church (VIII) ; Christian Education and 
the Christian Ministry of Health and 
Healing (1X); the Place, Function and 
Training of the Future Missionary (X) ; 
an Adequate Program for Christian Lit- 
erature (XI); and Cooperation and 
Unity (XVI). Certain of the materials 
were made available in advance to all 
delegates. 

Most of the content is of, by and for 
the leaders of the younger churches in 
mission lands. Some exceptions include ad- 
vance material from North America on 
the Christian home and on religious edu- 
cation and from Australia, Scotland, Ger- 
many and North America on experiences 
dealing specifically with ministerial and 
lay training. Nevertheless, here is stimu- 
lating material on many aspects of church 
life, that will be suggestive to all reli- 
gious leaders everywhere. A major chap- 
ter is devoted to religious education, nar- 
rowly defined, and Christian education 
in the broader sense. 

We have here the most recent and 
authoritative review of the practical 
Christian enterprise among the younger 
churches and the related problems faced 
by them. Most significant is the fact 
that the discussion in a number of cases 
was based on surveys made for the con- 
ference and that important studies are 
planned in the continuation program. 

0. M. 


Home-School-Community Relations. By 
William A. Yeager. Pittsburgh, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, 1939. 523 p. 

As the public school program becomes 
ever richer and broader, dealing increas- 
ingly with current interests and social 
studies, the relation of the school to other 
agencies grows in importance. Coopera- 
tion of all agencies touching the child be- 
comes imperative if his fullest welfare is 
to be achieved. This is a comprehensive 
textbook and manual for public school 
administrators, dealing with all aspects 
of these relationships. Among its most 
important topics are: the objectives of 
education in a democracy; the operation 
of interest and pressure groups; propa- 
ganda and education; the teacher in his 
community relationships; organized agen- 


cies of cooperation such as the P.T.A.; 
underlying philosophy and policies of co- 
operation; building a relations program. 

The church is considered as one of the 
important forces and agencies with which 
cooperatives. relations should be main- 
tained. Other religious and character 
building agencies are described and their 
place recognized. Religious educators and 
pastors would profit much by a study of 
the book, both in its suggestions regarding 
public relations which have important 
implications for the religious agency; and 
also in the insight given into the complex 
task and relationships of the public school 
from the angle of its own leadership. 

H. Cc. M. 


Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts. 
By Sir Frederick Kenyon. New York, 
Harper, 1940. 266 p. $3.00. 

This is a revised edition of a scholarly 
book, which has been standard for forty 
years. The author, formerly Director of 
the British Museum, has done excellent 
work in re-writing and enlarging it to 
take into account manuscripts found dur- 
ing the past few years and newly discoy- 
ered archaeological data which fills in 
more fully the background of the Bible 
story. A number of facsimiles of ancient 
papyri, manuscripts, and early printed 
versions add to the understanding of the 
text. The author’s style is clear and non- 
technical. This work is a valuable source 
book, giving a carefully developed record 
of the origin and transmission of the 
books of the Bible. 

W. E. D. 


Modern Man and the Cross. By John C. 
Schroeder. New York, Schribner’s, 1940. 
168 p. $1.50. 

The author finds in the cross the very 
heart of Christianity. He shows how 
legend, superstition, and sentimentality 
have gathered about this enduring sym- 
bol of Christianity, almost obscuring its 
true meaning. In a scholarly way he re- 
creates the original significance of the 
cross and reveals its vital importance to 
our own time. He brings out the fact 
that modern man must face the reality 
of the cross, for without the cross there 
could have been no Easter. This book 
should prove to be very helpful to minis- 
ters or laymen in their thinking about the 
cross as the foundation of Christianity. 

Vv. P. 


Lift Up Your Hearts. By W. Russell 
Bowie. New York, Macmillan, 1939. 118 
p. $1.25. 

A small book of prayers, meditations, 
and litanies for adults and also for youth 
on the commonplace needs of the inner 
life. Some of them were written through 
recent years for services conducted by the 


author in the Grace Church, New York; 
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Love Loyal 
By RALPH E. BLOUNT 


“A helpful book for young people, on the whole 
range of sex problems. It fulfils its expressed 
purpose . . . ‘to help young men and women find 
a path through the sex mazes of adolescence to 
a profoundly satisfying married life.’ ’—Chris- 
tian Century. 

The Chapters: THe DEVELOPMENT oF LovVE. 
FALLING SHORT OF THE IDEAL. Love AnD LoyALTy 
IN ADOLESCENCE. FALLING IN Love. CHoosING A 
MATE. BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE. 

$1 


The Chapel Prayer Book 
By JOHN H. FRIZZELL 


This book contains 140 full-length prayers and 
go invocations, composed and used by the chap- 
lain of Pennsylvania State College—where the 
average voluntary chapel attendance is 1,150. 


“The man’s robust thought and deep devotion 
are the secret of the amazing response of a great 
student audience. The prayers are deeply felt, 
vividly and arrestingly phrased.”—Halford E: 
Luccock. 

$1 


—Coming Soon!— 
Teaching in the 
Chureh School 
By FRANCES COLE McLESTER 


Here is presented a broad and clear concept 
of teaching, especially from the angle of how 
learning takes place and of the teacher’s part 
in the learning process. It will have value as a 
text on methods of teaching. It will be useful for 
pastors, parents, teachers, and all other workers 
who try to help persons of any age to become 
Christian in thought and action; for that task 
is its chief concern. 


The Chapters: Learninc MEANS CHANGING. 
PErsoNs CHANGE CONTINUALLY. WHAT CHANGES 
ARE DESIRABLE? How Purposes ARE FORMED. THE 
Community TEAcHEs. LEARNING THROUGH GROUP 
EXPERIENCES. LEARNING THROUGH PRINTED Ma- 
TERIALS. LEARNING THROUGH . DISCUSSION, THE 
LECTURE AND Stories. LEARNING THROUGH RECREA- 
TION, Drama, Music, ArT AND Excursions. THE 
TEACHER AND His Work. 


60 cents 


COKESBURY PRESS 
Nashville 


At Your Own Bookstore 


others were prepared especially for this 
collection. 

The book is noteworthy, first, for its 
selection of the subjects of these worship 
materials, but equally so for its literary 
and simple worshipful forms which are 
modern, yet deeply reverent and without 
affectation or pomp. Useful for church, 
society, home, and personal use. 


Teachers for Democracy. Edited by 
George E. Axtelle (and others). New 
York, D. Appleton-Century, 1940. 412 p. 
$2.50. 

The problem of the yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society is that of how teach- 
ers may be educated to serve effectively 
a democracy in the midst of change. The 
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status of the teaching profession, the edu- 
cational needs of the community, and the 
purposes of education for democracy re- 
ceive critical analysis. Upon this basis, 
constructive suggestions are made for the 
improvement of teacher education and its 
relation to a democratic society. A basic 
discussion of present-day educational is- 
sues. 


Psychology and Pastoral Work. By Eric 
S. Waterhouse. Nashville, Cokesbury, 
1940. 316 p. $2.50. 

Advice and counsel from a veteran to 
young ministers given in a chatty style 
and reminiscent mood. It covers the whole 
range of pastoral work including preach- 
ing, Sunday school work, the business side 
of the church, and pastoral contacts with 
all types of people. While the book is re- 
plete with references to psychology, the 
actual guidance given in pastoral psycho- 
therapy is very limited. 


Books Received 


* AMERICAN FaitTuH, by Ernest 
Bates. W. W. Norton. $3.75. 

* Tue CuHuRCH AND THE Strate, edited by 
Kenneth G. Grubb. ‘‘The Madras Series.”” Vol- 
ume VI. International Missionary Council. $1.50. 

* Tur DiscrpLine or INTERIOR PRAYER, by 
Richard Roberts. Association. 25 cents. 

* Facinc Lire wit Curist, by James Reid. 
Cokesbury. $1.50. 

* For THE Heratinc or THE Nations, by 
Henry P. Van Dusen. Scribner’s. $1.00. 

* He Is Risen, by Florence Guild Bruce. A 
History of the Wichita Mountain Easter Pageant. 
Harlow Publishing Corporation. $2.00. 

7 Home-Scuoor-Communitry RexatTions, by 
eee A. Yeager. University of Pittsburgh. 

3.50. 

* How CuaractTer Devetoprs, by Fritz Kun- 
kel and Roy E. Dickerson. Scribner’s. $2.50. 

* Instincrs aNp Rexicion, by George Bar- 
ton Cutten. Harper. $1.50. 

{ Tue Lire or THe Cuurcn. ‘The Madras 
Series.” Volume IV. International Missionary 
Council. $1.50. 

* Mormonism AND Epvucation, by M. Lynn 
Bennion. Latter Day Saints Department of Edu- 
cation. 

* OpporTUNITIES IN GOVERNMENT EMPLoy- 
MENT, by L. J. O’Rourke. Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.00. 

f Our Bisre anp THE Ancient Manv- 
scripts, by Sir Frederick Kenyon. Harper. $3.00. 

* REORGANIZING SEecoNDARY EpucaTion, by 
Vv. T. Thayer and others. Appleton-Century. 
$2.75. 

* Ture SERVANT OF THE Lorp, by Adelaide 
Teague Case. Woman’s Press. 50 cents. 

* Sorvinc Camp Brnavior Proziems, by J. 
Kenneth Doherty. Association. 50 cents. 

7 TeacHEers FOR Democracy, edited by 
George E. Axtelle and others. Appleton-Century. 
$2.50. 

* Tren YEARS IN THE Conco, by W. E. 
Davis. Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50. 

{ Tue Way Ovrt, edited by Harold Garnet 
Black. 12 Christian leaders of Southern Cali- 
fornia speak to a world in chaos. Willett, Clark, 
and Co. $1.50. 

* THroLocy AND Mopern Lirr, edited by 
Paul Arthur Schilpp. Essays in honor of Harris 
Franklin Rall. Willett, Clark, and Co. $2.50. 

* Tuese Tuincs Asipe, by W. E. Sangster. 
Abingdon. $1.00. 

* Tuinxinc ALtoup In War-TimgE, by Leslie 
D. Weatherhead. Abingdon. $1.00. 

* UNDERSTANDING THE PARABLES OF OUR 
Lorpv, by Albert E. Barnett. Cokesbury. $2.00. 

7 Wuen Cuirpren Asx, by Margueritte Har- 
mon Bro. Willett, Clark, and Co. $2.00. 

* WorxinG ToGETHER, by Jay A. Urice. 
Democratic Procedures in Association Administra- 
tion. Association. 25 cents. 

* THe Wortp’s RELIGIONS, 
Braden. Cokesbury. $1.50. 


Sutherland 


by Charles S. 


* To be reviewed. 
{~ Reviewed in this issue. 


New Books 
for Teachers 


Instincts 


and Religion 
by GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN 


President Cutten of Colgate shows 
how religious work can be made 
more successful by the use of the 
neglected human instincts. This is 
a book to read, study, and put in 
practice if you are interested in de- 
veloping Christian motive po 

1.50 


Fifty-two Story 


Sermons for Children 
by DANIEL A. POLING 


Here are the stories which this 
well-known pastor has used so 
successfully in his work with chil- 
dren. $1.25 


Stories 


Jesus Loved 
by ALICE M. PULLEN 


A group of stories of the Hebrew 
people that Mary undoubtedly told 
Jesus. Here also are His interpo- 
lated comments, foreshadowing 
later teachings and giving added 
meaning for today to the historic 
tales of His people. An ingenious 
book for teachers presenting the 
Old Testament to children aged 
6-12. $1.25 


Our Bible and the 


Ancient Manuscripts 
by SIR FREDERIC KENYON 


“If a library is to hold only one 
book upon the history of our mod- 
ern Bible, this will fill that niche 
better than any other available 
volume.” — Presbyterian of the 
South. New 4th Edition, revised 
and illustrated. $3.00 


Story Sermons from 


Literature and Art 
by WALTER DUDLEY CAVERT 


70 stories that provide teacher or 
pastor with the very finest story 
material available for use with 
older children. “Occupies a place 
of its own.”—Religious Book Club 
Bulletin, $1.50 


How Our 


Religion Began 
by EDNA M. BAXTER 


The latest addition to the Con- 
structive Studies. “Clearly the best 
thing that has yet appeared deal- 
ing with the subject.”—Sophia L. 
Fahs. “Beautifully done and a sig- 
nificant piece of work.”—Paul H. 
Vieth. Designed for children aged 
11-18. Teacher’s and Pupil’s Edi- 
tions, each $2.50. 


Write for revised descriptive circular 
of “Constructive Studies.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York, N.Y. 
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The Journal This Month 


Tuis May NUMBER should serve as a 
spring tonic. It is full of sprightly, con- 
crete narratives of interesting things 
which people have done. If it were not 
that they are all speaking from fact and 
experience we should feel like calling this 
our spring fiction number! 

Those who prefer more serious discus- 
sions of basic issues will not have long to 
wait, however. The Editorial Board is 
now at work thinking up an impressive 
list of materials which should substitute 
for a seminary course in religious edu- 
cation before the next year is over. We 
will try to make them easy to take! Don’t 
let your subscription expire before you 
find out all the interesting things in store 
for you. 

The “Ten Commandments” on this 
page won the prize in an anonymous con- 
test in a Chicago daily newspaper a year 
ago. 


Meet Our Friend 


In Harry BowEN 
we again bridge that 
interesting span of ex- 
perience between the 
days of the Sunday 
School Association as 
an interdenomination- 
al agency and the re- 
cent growth of coun- 
cils of religious edu- 
cation. This does not 
indicate that Harry 
comes of any ancient vintage but that 
he has lived and worked in two distinct 
stages of religious history. 

Our friend was born in Philadelphia 
and graduated from the public schools of 
that city. He studied engineering at 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia and later 
studied education at the University of 
Pennsylvania and New York University. 
He learned to handle committees and 
“programs” and field work by beginning 
as an engineer, thus becoming the envy 
of many of us. 

He spent four years in the engineering 
department of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, two years in the same department 
at the Hale and Kilburn Company and 
two years in the engineering and engineer- 
ing sales department of a company manu- 
facturing steel sash. 

In 1918 Mr. Bowen quit working with 
steel and turned to people. After four 
months in the Central Branch of the 
Philadelphia Y.M.C.A. he spent two 
years as general secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. in Narberth, Pennsylvania. 
The next two years were spent as district 
field worker for eight northeastern coun- 
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Brevities 


A CurisTIAN Burial Cooperative to 
combat the high cost of funerals is re- 
ported from China, with the young peo- 
ple’s group of the parish making a survey 
of the old people and collecting fees as a 
reserve. . .. Recent statistics: of benevo- 
lence show that the United Presby- 
terians lead in per capita giving for 
budget and denominational benevolences 
and the Nazarenes for congregational ex- 
penses and total giving. . . . The three 
leading broadcasting chains in the U.S. 
state that programs are dropped or con- 
tinued according to the wishes of those 
who make their preferences known. . 
One of the newest and most successful 
restaurants in Chicago has consistently 
advertised “No Liquor Served.” ... In 
the early 1800’s Wilberforce said, “I 
dare not marry, the future is so dark 
and unsettled.” 


Henry Reep Bowen 


ties of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath 
School Association. From there he went 
to the New Jersey Sunday School Associa- 
tion, now the New Jersey Council of 
Religious Education, being director of 
young people’s work for seven years and 
general secretary as well as director of 
young people’s work for the last eleven 
years. 

In 1916 he married Alva M. Wright of 
Baltimore. They have three children, 
David, now a freshman at Emory Uni- 
versity at Atlanta, and Jean and Lois in 
school at home in Glen Ridge, New Jer- 
sey. Harry’s major hobbies, outside of a 
crowded secretary's schedule, are to be 
at home with his family and to participate 
in the life of his community. In his home 
church he is a deacon and a member of 
the Religious Education Committee. Sev- 
eral years ago he became active in the 
Home and School Association of his town, 
serving as president of one of the local 
branches and then as president of the 
Glen Ridge Council of Home and School 
Associations. He is now a member of the 
Board of Education. 

This brother has been active in the 
work of the International Council, serv- 
ing as faculty member, associate director 
and director of the Boys’ and Girls’ and 
Youth Camps at Winnepesaukee, where 
New Jersey always has a noble delega- 
tion. At present he is a member of the 
Committees on Religious Education of 
Youth and Field Program. 

A devoted churchman who works 
easily and effectively with anyone any- 
where, he “sees life steadily and sees it 
whole.” 


Ten Commandments 
for Parents 


I. Thou shalt not speak unto thy small 
offspring saying that if he tells lies the 
policeman ‘will come and carry him off. 

II. Thou shalt not rub it in on the 
kids about thy own youthful virtues in 
the things wherein they are having trouble 
making the grade. 

III. Thou shalt not quarrel with the 
spouse of thy bosom in the presence of 
thy children. 

IV. When neighboring swains and 
damsels drive into thy courtyard in their 
Henryford and call unto thy daughter 
to go places and do things, thou shalt not 
come out in thy Now-Mary-mind-what- 
I-told-you manner, for he who faces a 
parental crisis only when it arrives is 
sunk. 

V. Thou shalt not look up from thy 
green peas to order thy son to eat his 
spinach. 

VI. Thou shalt not barge onto the 
dance floor and haul thy daughter home 
by the hair of the head for being late, 
lest thou humiliate her before her friends 
and cause her subconscious self to mutter 
curses upon thee. 

VII. Thou shalt not do all the work 
and the odd jobs around the house thy- 
self lest thy child lose the fun and the 
benefits thereof. 

VIII. Thou shalt not allow a major 
war to develop over the use of the family 
gas chariot, but seek diligently the ways 
of peace and appeasement and of shared 
responsibility for the common and the 
larger good. 

IX. Thou shalt not do aught for thy 
child that he can do for himself, nor 
withal expect the impossible. 

X. Thou shalt not set thy children’s 
teeth on edge against the higher and the 
finer things, for life will not hold him 
guiltless who grubs in the muck and fails 
to look anon at the stars. 


(Republished by 
Dairy News) 
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In Times Past 


Ten Years Ago 


May 1, 1930. The International Coun- 
cil offices were moved from their historic 
location, 5 South Wabash Avenue, in the 
Mallers Building, where they had been 
since the International Sunday School As- 
sociation first had an office, to the present 
site at “203.” 


Thirty Years Ago 


May 19-24, 1910. Sixth World’s Sun- 
day School Convention, held in Washing- 
ton) = ):G: 
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